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THE BARON OF SCHWARTZ-SENBORN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
—o—— 


gt apes portrait herewith presented is 
that of the Baron of Schwartz-Sen- 
born, the presiding director of the Inter- 
national Exposition at Vienna. As 
shown by the engraving, he is a gentle- 
man of much more than average ability 
by natural endowment and acquisition. 
Temperamentally, he bas an organization 
which is seldom equaled among men, 
while in his mental development there 
are exhibited the distinctive marks of 
the man of idea and suggestion, the 
planner and organizer. His constructive 
talent belongs to the esthetic realm rath- 
er than to the physical; it is allied with 
Ideality — imagination and taste. He 
should be an admirable critic of art, so 
strong are his sympathies and intuitions 
related to the world of beauty and de- 
sign. He is a man of quick impressions, 
clear and emphatic in opinion and utter- 
ance, but at the same time delicate and 
refined in manner. He is so sanguine 
with respect to his perceptions that his 
strong Firmness braces him up in their 
declaration, giving him a, character for 
self-reliance and thoroughness with which 
his fine-grained and sensitive tempera- 
ment seems scarcely consistent. His 
views of subjects are broad, and his log- 
ical sense acute ; hence he feels assured 
in his conclusions, especially as his past 
experience can confront him with few 
mistakes. He is a prudent yet progres- 
sive man, his Cautiousness leading him 
to make sure of the firmness of his foot- 
ing with every step, but by no means 
intimidating him from pushing forward 
according as opportunity offers, 

Dr. William, Baron of Schwartz-Sen- 
born, was born in Vienna, in the year 
1816, and, after concluding his course of 
study, was appointed Secretary of the 
Society of Industry. In this office he 
remained until 1848. From that time 





until the present he has taken prominent 
parts in the organization and directing 
of fairs and exhibitions, among others 
the great one held in Paris, when Napo- 
leon III. was at the zenith of his power. 
His intelligence and zeal in such enter- 
prises have won general admiration, and 
to him is attributed the striking success 
which the Austrian contributions to the 
World’s Fair at London obtained. 

In 1862 he was knighted by the Em- 
peror of Austria, and at the close of the 
London Exhibition several titles of dis- 
tinction were conferred upon him. 

At the time when the project of the 
Vienna Exposition was suggested, Baron 
Schwartz was sojourning in Paris; but as 
soon as the scheme became a certainty, 
he was summoned home, and offered the 
general supervision of the gigantic labor 
incident to the construction of the build- 
ings and the general arrangements. He 
willingly accepted the task, and immedi- 
ately laid his plans for the great work 
which was intrusted to his skillful brain 
and hands; and, it is said, “despite the 
many difficulties he will triumph, and 
show the world what a firm will, intelli- 
gence, and unrerelenting zeal can create 
in a comparatively short time.” 


THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. 

In arranging the buildings of this colossal 
enterprise, the defects of the Paris structure 
are quite avoided. The “gridiron” plan 
was adopted as that most suitable for the 
multifarious objects in view. A good idea 
of the general disposition of its parts may be 
obtained from the description furnished by 
Engineering, which is substantially as fol- 
lows: The nave or great axis of the building 
is made to run as nearly as possible east and 
west. The transepts consequently point north 
and south. The countries are then arranged 
according to their geographical position on 
the surface of the earth. North and South 
America occupy the extreme western end of 
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the building ; England and the countries of 
Western Europe come next, and so on till we 
get to the far eastern transepts, which are 
appropriated to China and Japan. In the 
case of two countries being the same distance 
east or west of a given’ meridian, the one 
which lies most to the north on the face of 
the globe occupies the transept and part of 
the nave on the northern side of the axis, 
and vice versa ; this latter rule has, however, 
been sometimes disregarded, as it does not in 
the least injure the working of the system. 

By means of this arrangement, any one 
possessing the most elementary notions of 
geography can find his way about with per- 
fect ease. To give an example: if a visitor 
finds himself in one of the transepts belong- 
ing to France, and should want to go to 
the Chinese portion of the building, knowing, 
as he does, that China lies to the east of 
France on the surface of the globe, he has 
only to go into the nave, turn toward the 
eastern end of the long axis, and walk till he 
sees the name Curva hung from the roof in 
large letters. If, on the other hand, he had 
wanted to visit the American department, he 
would have had to perform precisely the 
same operation, turning, however, toward 
the west instead of to the east. It is equally 
easy for visitors who are in the park to find 
their way from the outside to any particular 
part of the Industry Palace, for each transept 
is furnished with a portal at its end, over 
which is marked the name of the country 
occupying it. 

From the above it will be seen how com- 
pletely the gridiron plan meets all the re- 
quirements of an exhibition ; and at the same 
time it possesses a high degree of architect- 
ural harmony and beauty. Thanks to the 
great extent of wall surface and the compar- 
ative narrowness of the nave and transepts, 
it has been found possible to light the whole 
building by side windows. The roof girders 
being of small span are very light, and the 
garden courts supply the amount of wall 
space which each country requires in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of its own section of 
the Industry Palace. 

The general aspect from the outside is that 
of a long, low line of gray buildings, sur- 
mounted by an arched zinc roof; the long 
line is broken frequently by the numerous 





transepts, the end of each of which is a por- 
tico of considerable architectural beauty ; the 
doorway in every case is surmounted by the 
name and arms of the country to which the 
transept belongs. 

The main feature of the architectural de- 
sign is a grand hall or rotunda, surmounted 
by a large dome. This is planted right in 
the middle of the axis of the nave, and in 
order to unify it with the remainder of 
the palace, the nave, where it meets it, is 
made to split in two, and encircle it; the 
semi-arch of the roof of the nave thus split 
rests against the walls of the rotunda. The 
transepts which flank the rotunda are united 
by a building parallel with the nave, thus 
forming a handsome facade for the center of 
the palace. 

The total length of the buildings is nearly 
3,000 feet, with an extreme breadth of 700. 
feet, while the area of grounds devoted to 
the purposes of the Exposition is upward 
of twenty acres. These dimensions reduce 
the great Paris show to insignificance in 
comparison. 

The floor-space allotted to the United 
States is: 13,000 square feet in the machine- 
Ty annexe ; one transverse gallery 500 by 49 
feet, or 24,500 square feet, and a portion of 
the central pavilion, at the most say 5,000 
square feet; total, 42,500 square feet, in all 
equivalent to an area of 207 feet square, or 
about one acre. To meet the expenses of 
the Commission appointed to take the super- 
intendence of the contributions of American 
industry, Congress at the last session appro- 
priated $200,000, but a quarter, it is said, of 
what the occasion demands. However, the 
policy of using too much of the public money 
for the pleasure of a few favored individuals 
may be questioned. Let those who would 
secure glory and prominence by seeing their 
products in the great display, use some of 
their own spare hundreds of dollars. Our 
manufacturers, and others who are interested 
earnestly in the enterprise, are generally 
wealthy, and ask no pecuniary assistance 
from the Government. Eight hundred Amer- 
ican exhibitors will be represented, fully 
three times the number at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. In March the United States Trans- 
ports Supply and Guard sailed with 16,000 
or more packages, so that it is altogether 
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likely that the space allotted to us will be | the ocean. Of course all of our readers who 
well filled up, and that a very respectable | contemplate visiting the Exposition, appre- 
share of notice will be elicited from the | ciate the virtue of economy, and are not 
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throng of visitors by our specimens of handi- | averse to suggestions which may prove ad- 
craft and natural wealth. vantageous to the pockets. Such as have 
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voyage, will find the excellent Excursion sys- 
tem of Messrs. Cook & Son of value. These 
gentlemen, well known to us personally, get 
up excursions into all parts of the world. 
They furnish tickets which will pay all 
charges at hotels and on railroads, for indi- 
viduals or for parties. Their Educational 
Tour to Vienna, which is one of the tours 
proposed in a late issue of their Zxeursionist, 
proposes to leave New York, June 28, 1873. 
It includes visits to Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, the Rhine, Bavaria, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. It is to occupy nine weeks, 
and of course affords an opportunity to visit 
the Show. The price for the entire trip is 
$400, gold, which will cover charges for first- 
class steamer, railway, hotels, porterage, ser- 
vants, omnibuses, guides, fees for sight-secing, 
and personal attendance of the conductor. All 
communications are to be addressed to Cook, 
Son & Jenkins, 262 Broadway, New York. 





THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH, OF AUSTRIA. 


It is not out of place in this connection to | 





introduce ‘to the reader a portrait of the 
young and handsome wife of Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria. She is by birth a Ba- 
varian princess, and is now about thirty-six 
years of age, her royal husband being seven 
years older. She was crowned Empress on 
the 24th of April, 1854, and also crowned 
Queen of Hungary in 1867. She is the moth- 
er of several children, and has acquired an 
excellent reputation for mental accomplish- 
ment and the graces of womanhood. From 
all that we have heard and seen of her, we 
are not disposed to question the claim of the 
Austrians in her behalf, that she is the 
“most charming princess of the European 
Continent.” 

Our portrait does not belie such claim, but 
presents a woman of admirable physical 
constitution, one whose symmetrical features 
and well-molded head indicate a staunch, 
solid, independent character, in the main, 
but one by no means all puffed up with 
pomp, pride, and glitter. She is kind, sym- 
pathetic, friendly, and motherly. 


—— +06 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT ORGANIZATIONS FROM THE EARLIEST. 


T is a remarkable proof of the facility 
41 with which the impatient, headlong Amer- 
ican people drop and forget any scheme that 
has seemed to them full of promise, but the 
slow progress of which las led them to lose 
confidence in it, that in the recent presidential 
campaign the opponents of one of the leading 
candidates appeared to have actually forgotten 
that he was the prime mover of the great Fou- 
rierite excitement in this country, and thus 
neglected what might have served them as an 
argument against him. As many others, be- 
sides Mr. Greeley, who were prominent in the 
late political campaign, were socialistic leaders 
in younger days, this is a fitting time to consid- 
er what American socialism is and has been; es- 
pecially as it is well known that most of these 
gentlemen are still hopeful of seeing society 
reorganized somewhat in accordance with 
Fourier’s ideas, though latterly they have ex- 
pected more immediate results from the devel- 
opment of English co-operation. Most of the 
young men of the present generation will be 
surprised to learn that the socialistic excite- 
ment from 1842 to 1850 was as great as that 





concerning California gold. They will also 
marvel that so many men whom they revere 
as leaders in action as well as thought were in 
the vigor of their youth devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of socialistic doctrines, of which 
most prominent men and women now speak 
with a flippant sneer, as impracticable dreams. 
THE OLD LIGHTS OF FOURIERISM. 

I approach with mingled awe and reverence 
that enchanted ground upon which men who 
are now leaders in the councils of this nation 
once trod with buoyant step, while their souls 
were full of enthusiastic’ anticipation of the 
year One of universal human perfection. It 
was a noble and beautiful faith that filled the 
minds of American socialists during the excit- 
ing Owenite days of 1825, and the more excit- 
ing Fourierite days of 1842 to 1850. Some 
men now eminent may feel rather ashamed of 
the youthful ardor they displayed in those far 
days. My word to them is: 

“*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

I must dwell somewhat upon these old so- 

cialistic leaders, because the fact is a curious 
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one, that so many who threw their whole souls 
into the Fourierite movement are now solid 
men of wealth and position—leaders in litera- 
ture and politics; or, like Hawthorne, have 
died covered with glory. Let us go over the 
list. Of Mr. Greeley I need say nothing. 
George Ripley has won himself the name of 
being the best book critic in this country. He 
is a solid member of the Tribune Association. 
Charles A. Dana has made his mark in various 
ways. Parke Godwin, long a main-stay of the 
Evening Post, has wealth and a high social 
position. George W. Curtis, as editor of 
Harpers’ periodicals alone, has an elevated lit- 
erary position. He is, moreover, one of our 
leading political lights. Albert Brisbane, faith- 
ful among the faithless, has the honor of being 
the only one among the old leaders of Fourier- 
ism who still makes the propagation of that 
faith his chief life-purpose. William H. Chan- 
ning, glorious enthusiast! who strove in vain 
so long to enkindle in the thinkers of this coun- 
try his white-heat zeal for the reorganization 
of society, has a world-wide reputation as 
a litterateur, and is enjoying learned leisure. 
Of Ralph Waldo Emerson I need only say 
that he was one of the originators of “ Brook 
Farm”—the greatest socialistic experiment of 
New England; wherein Ripley, Dana, Haw- 
thorne, Curtis, Theodore Parker, Margaret Ful- 
ler, and a host of lesser literary lights, strove to 
remodel society. Henry James, having won a 
high niche in the world of letters, is still en- 
joying a life of learned ease. N. C. Meeker, 
after being a very amusing agricultural editor 
for the Tribune, has established the famous 
town of Greeley, in Colorado. Robert Dale 
Owen, though never, perhaps, a Fourierite, 
comes properly into this list. He is a leading 
man in politics and literature. 

Truly systems which enlist the heartiest sym- 
pathies of such men as these I have enumer- 
ated, are worthy of something better than 
the scorn which the mention of them now 
usually calls forth, 

In the development of this subject, I shall 
make extensive use of J. H. Noyes’ book on 
Socialism, which again is mostly compiled from 
the manuscripts of a curious old Scotchman 
named MacDonald, who was the “Old Mor- 
tality” of American socialism, and who spent 
the twelve years between 1842 and 1854 in 
wandering about this country, visiting the 
wrecks of socialistic experiments, and obtain- 
ing facts concerning them. 

THE SUCCESSFUL ASSOCIATIONS. 
As mankind admires success above all things, 








I can doubtless rivet attention more closely 
upon the subject by describing the successful 
communities than in any other way. 

The world would know nothing of some of 
the most singular of these undertakings, but 
for the information furnished by a German 
named Jacobi, who sent it to a friend of mine 
who was publishing a little Reform paper in 
Cincinnati, when I was there in 1858. Jacobi 
said: “ During the last eight years I have vis- 
ited all the communities in this country, except 
the Icarian, staying at each from six months to 
two years.” He gives them in chronological 
order: 1. Conrad Beizel, a German, founded 
the colony of Ephrata, in Pennsylvania, in 1713. 
There were at times some thousands of mem- 
bers. They were Bible communists, lived in 
celibacy, and became rich. The marvel is that 
this community still existed in 1858, one hun- 
dred and forty-five years after it was started, 
and some of the grand old buildings were stand- 
ing, and a dozen old men lingered among them. 
I read a description of this place by Schele de 
Vere, in a magazine. 

2. In 1774 came Ann Lee and the Shakers. 
They have now eighteen prosperous societies. 
No other mention of them is needed. They 
are one of the wonders of the world, and have 
proved for all time that associative life is pos- 
sible, and may be permanent. 

3. George Rapp, a German, came to this 
country in 1803. In 1804 he brought over two 
ship loads of his followers, and settled upon 
5,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania. They 
were celibates, but music, painting, and sculp- 
ture flourished among them. Their museums 
and gardens were the wonder of the region. 
In 1814 they built Harmony, in Indiana, and 
were 1,000 strong. In 1824 they sold that vil- 
lage, and the 30,000 acres adjacent, to Robert 
Owen, and built Economy, near Pittsburg, 
where they now are. They own railroads and 
oil wells, and are millionaires. There is abund- 
ant proof that it was their religion that held 
them together. These sturdy associationists, 
departing in peace and with abundant wealth, 
must have indulged in many “a great, silent, 
inward guffaw,” as they saw Robert Owen’s 
followers entering into possession of their or- 
derly village. Twenty-tive years of commun- 
ism had taught them that “ except ye become 
as little children” ye can not enter into this 
kingdom of heaven. 

4, Joseph Bimeler, a German (the Germans 
are so good-natured and industrious that they 
make first-rate associationists), founded Zoar, 
in Ohio, with 800 followers, in 1816. They are 
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liberal Bible believers. They live married or 
single, as they choose, are rich, a good moral peo- 
ple, and number five hundred. 

5. Samuel Snowberger, an American, found- 
ed a community at Snowhill, Pa., in 1820, in 
imitation of that of Beizel. In 1858 this soci- 
ety numbered thirty, and was well-off. 

6. Christian Metz, a German, founded Eben- 
ezer, near Pittsburg, in 1846. Metz and one 
of his sisters have been “ mediums” for thirty 
years, and their sect has received practical bus- 
iness direction from one spirit here and in Ger- 
many for a century. They have never been 
disappointed in its promises. They are Bible 
believers. They permit marriage when the 
ruling spirit consents. They have thousands 
of members, and have moved to Iowa, where 
they have 30,000 acres. Different members 
brought in $100,000, $60,000, $40,000, etc. 

7. Erick Jansen, a Swede, began communism 
at Bishop Hill, Ill., in 1846. His society are 
Bible believers. In 1858 they were 800 strong, 
and well-off. They prefer celibacy, but do not 
object to marriage. 

From the “ Social Record” of 1870, the same 
little paper which furnished the above inter- 
esting facts twelve years before, I have an ac- 
count of the Icarian Community. It is located 
near Owen City, Adams Co., Iowa, in the 
south-west part of the State, where it was es- 
tablished in 1854. It is now in a successful 
and prosperous condition. It has about sixty 
members, and 1,729 acres of land. The mem- 
bers all live together in one common interest, 
and hold all their property in common. They 
sustain the ordinary marriage and family rela- 
tions. 

OWEN’S COMMUNITIES. 

I must pass briefly over the Owen Commu- 
nities. The only one of these that merits at- 
tention is that at New Harmony; and nothing 
but the fact that 900 people gathered pell-mell 
on a tract of land—including the Rappite vil- 
lage—that cost $150,000, makes this worthy of 
notice, for it was an utter failure from the be- 
ginning. It was the first of the grand, ab- 
surd picnics indulged in by the American peo- 
ple, under the fond delusion that they were 
making thorough trial of integral association. 
All these inorganic mobs soon went, of course, 
to “nameless shreds and dissolution.” 

OWEN’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The Owenites had a good time while Robert 
doled out money to them. Amusements flour- 
ished. The society had a band of music (whis- 
tling before they got out of the woods). Tues- 
day evenings were appropriated to balls; Fri- 





day evenings to concerts—both in the old Rap- 
pite church. There was no religious worship. 
Five military companies, consisting of infan- 
try, artillery, riflemen, veterans, and fusileers 
did duty from time to time in the public 
square. 

Well, the whole thing soon vanished like a 
dream. Owen said, after the final dissolution, 
that he “wanted honesty of purpose and he 
got dishonesty. He wanted temperance, and 
instead he was continually troubled with the 
intemperate. He wanted industry, and he 
found idleness. He wanted cleanliness, and he 
found dirt. He wanted carefulness, and he 
found waste. He wanted to find desire for 
knowledge, but he found apathy.” 

GREELEY’S VERDICT. 

Horace Greeley gave the outline of a very 
long chapter in the history of socialism when 
he uttered the following: “A serious obstacle 
to the success of any socialistic experiment 
must always be confronted. I allude to the 
kind of persons who are naturally attracted to 
it. Along with many noble and lofty souls, 
whose impulses are purely philanthropic, and 
who are willing to labor and suffer reproach 
for any cause that promises to benefit mankind, 
there throng scores of whom the world is quite 
worthy—the conceited, the crotchety, the self- 
ish, the headstrong, the pugnacious, the unap- 
preciated, the played-out, the idle and the 
good-for-nothing generally, who, finding them- 
selves utterly out of place, and at a discount in 
the world as it is, conclude that they are exact- 
ly fitted for the world as it ought to be. These 
may have failed again and again, and been pro- 
tested at every bank to which they have been 
presented, and yet they are sure to jump at 
any new movement as if they had been born 
expressly to superintend and direct it, though 
they are morally certain to ruin whatever they 
lay their hands on. Destitute of means and 
practical ability, of prudence, tact, and com- 
mon sense, they have such a wealth of assur- 
ance and self-confidence that they clutch the 
responsible positions which the capable and 
worthy modestly shrink from ; so responsibili- 
ties that would tax the ablest are mistakenly 
devolved on the blindest and least fit.” 

THE FOURIER EXCITEMENT. 

Turning from the meager details of Owen’s 
Communities, I come to the wonderfy out- 
break of Fourierism, which was initiated by 
Horace Greeley and Albert Brisbane, in 1842, 
A faint idea of the grandeur-of this uprising 
of the people against our absurd “ perfectible, 
perfectibilizing civilization,” as Fourier ealls.it, 
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may be obtained from the numerical records 
of those who actually took part in the associa- 
tions. The 8,600 that are found on MacDon- 
ald’s lists do not include those who engaged in 
obscure, spasmodic attempts, and who would 
make as many more ; while the converts to the 
doctrine, who were ready to take part in the 
movement when it became an assured success, 
have been estimated at ten times the actual 
workers ; so that in all about 200,000 of our 
citizens must have been proud of the name 
Fourierite in those early days of the new hope. 
An old gentleman tells me that the excitement 
was so great that any man who got possession 
of a barn and a few acres, and proclaimed that 
he was setting up the kingdom of heaven on 
this new basis, was sure to be overrun with re- 
cruits (many of them, no doubt, like those of 
Falstaff ) in a few weeks. It was like the time 
when the multitude followed Christ into the 
wilderness, save that the expected miraculous 
feeding was lacking. Yet though these fantas- 
tic attempts were such disastrous failures, old 
socialists maintain that they caused a socialis- 
tic change of heart in our people, and that a 
yearning toward social reconstruction has be- 
come a part of the permanent inner experience 
of the American people. 

When Mr. Brisbane’s lectures, and those of 
his disciples, and the column devoted daily to 
Fourierism in the Tribune had got the people 
fairly warmed up, the stampede for the associ- 
ative centers began. It would be amusing, if 
it were not so saddening, to note the localities 
in which the most of these melancholy experi- 
ments were instituted. Fourier having put his 
veto upon all small movements and small do- 
mains, our people determined that if they could 
not gather men and money in accordance with 
the master magician’s formule, they would at 
least have the magical number of acres. Rock- 
covered mountains suited them as well as fer- 
tile plains—especially when the former were 
$1 an acre and the latter were $100. 

POOR PICKING. 

Northern Pennsylvania, where many of these 
“ fool’s paraclises” were located, is traversed by 
three great chains of mountains, and not less 
than eight high ridges run through the State, 
and spread themselves abroad in that region. 
They were then, at least, mountain deserts— 
cold and rocky. The Sylvania Domain, 2,394 
acres, was 1,500 feet above the Hudson. Stunt- 
ed pines grew there. The Peace Union Settle- 
ment, 10,000 acres, was on the ridges of War- 
ren County. Rev. George Ginal’s 30,000 acres 
_were among the mountains of McKean County, 





and still wilder. The Social Reform Unity was 
in Pike County, near the Sylvania. Its do- 
main was thickly covered with stones and 
bowlders, price $1.25 per acre. The Goose 
Pond Community succeeded to these stones 
and bowlders. 

WEALTH FLOWING IN. 

But the above associations only represent 
one phase of the movement. Strong, wise 
men by the thousand, vast tracts of rich land, 
and abundance of money and goods were at- 
tracted into these undertakings in some parts 
of the country, especially in Western New 
York. It is said that within a radius of fifty 
miles from Rochester most of the great Ameri- 
can excitements, such as Mormonism, Anti- 
Masonry, and Spiritualism, have taken their 
rise or reached their highest pitch. Hepworth 
Dixon calls this the “ Burnt District.” T. C. 
Leland, writing from Rochester, in April, 1844, 
said : “I attended the Socialistic Convention at 
Batavia. The turn-out was astonishing. Near- 
ly every town in Genesee County was well rep- 
resented. Many came from five to twelve 
miles on foot. Indeed, all Western New York 
is in a deep shaking agitation on the subject. 
Nine associations are now contemplated within 
fifty miles of this city. From the astonishing 
rush of applications for membership in these 
associations, I have no hesitation in saying that 
twenty thousand persons west of the longitude 
of Rochester in this State is a low estimate of 
those who are now willing, nay anxious, to 
take their place in associative unity.” 

As a result of this uproar, we find some very 
substantial associations. The Clarkson Pha- 
lanx, on the shore of Ontario, had $95,000 
worth of choice land, valued at $145,000 soon 
after the bubble burst. In April, 1844, there 
were 420 souls on the place, as happy as clams 
at high water. AJl professions and all creeds 
were represented. They had houses, mills, and 
400 cultivated acres, 400 sheep, 25 horses, 40 
cows, 12 yoke of oxen, etc., etc. They had 
rich gardens and abundant pasture, and cut 
200 tons of hay ina year. They held together 
only a year. The chief cause of failure alleged 
was that their capital was wrongfully tied up 
in the hands of trustees. 

The Jefferson County Phalanx had 300 per- 
sons on 1,200 acres of superior land, finely wa- 
tered, near Watertown. It was composed of 
several farms, put in by farmers. Real estate, 
provisions, and tools were brought in as freely 
as in Apostolic Communism times; though I 
need not add that Fourierism is far from com- 
munism. 
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DISGUSTED WITH FOURIER. 

By 1847, however, Western New York had 
become very sick of Fourier. The Brook Farm 
(duration six years) missionary, John Allen, 
writing from Rochester in that year, said: 
“The prospect for meetings in this city is less 
favorable than that of any place we have vis- 
ited. It is the nest wherein was hatched that 
anomalous brood of birds, ‘the confederated 
phalanxes of Western New York.’ The very 
name of association is odious with the public, 
and the unfortunate people who went into these 
movements in such mad haste have been ridi- 
culed until endurance is no longer possible, 
and they have slunk from the sight and know]l- 
edge of their neighbors.” I will venture to 
say that among these were many of the noblest 
people of the region. 

WESTERN ENTHUSIASM. 

There were very solid attempts at association 
in Western States. The Ohio Phalanx had 600 
acres of bottom land, all cleared and under cul- 
tivation, and 550 acres of fertile hills, in 1844. 
Iam acquainted with E. P. Grant, their presi- 
dent, who is now a solid citizen of Ohio, and 
as warm as ever in the cause. He is interested 
in the only existing Fourierite movement, that 
of E. V. de Boissiere, the wealthy French gen- 
tleman, who has buried himself in the prairie 
at Ottawa, Kansas, to do or die for Fourier, 
and whose fortune is to be nearly all invested 
in the “Kansas Co-operative Farm.” The 
Ohio Phalanx is said to have had $100,000 
pledged for its support. 

Turning to Michigan, we find the Adelphi 
Phalanx had, in 1844, 1,300 members, and at one 
meeting more than 100 were rejected, because, 
as they said, “there seemed to be no end, and 
we became almost frightened at the number.” 
Their report continues: “There is much talk 
about the formation of other associations in 
Michigan—those who have studied the theory 
of association are desirous of escaping from 
the present hollow-hearted state of civilized 
society, in which fraud and heartless competi- 
‘tion grind the more noble-minded of our citi- 
zens to the dust.” 

CERESCO. 

Ceresco, the Wisconsin Phalanx, made a 
long, hard pull of it, and finally died of spec- 
ulation; or, as some say, because of a disposi- 
tion of a few to turn it into acommunity. The 
most plausible story is as follows: The prop- 
erty becoming valuable, they sold it to get in- 
dividual profit. It died, not from any of the com- 
mon diseases of association—poverty, dissen- 
sion, lack of wisdom, morality, or religion, but 





by deliberate suicide. Asin the North Ameri- 
can Phalanx, of New Jersey, which lasted four- 
teen years, the people lacked that esprit du corps 
which is found only in societies which are unit- 
ed by a common faith concerning the eternal 
destinies of the human soul. In 1844 Warren 
Chase began operations at Ceresco on 2,000 
acres of rich land. In 1845 they had 29 yoke 
of oxen, 87 cows, and a corresponding number 
of other stock. In the fall they put in 400 
acres of wheat. They enjoyed a slow, steady 
prosperity, and numbered thirty-three families. 
They followed Fourier’s plans quite closely, 
considering the smallness of their numbers. 
They were mostly skeptics in religion, were 
industrious, and had many discussions about 
work, manners, progress, etc., but they still con- 
tinued to work and scold and scold and work, 
with much energy and with much effect, raising 
in one year 10,000 bushels of wheat. They used 
no alcoholic spirits. In 1850 they returned to 
civilized habits, by dividing the property, or, 
rather, buying it in at public sale. Most of the 
members bought either farms or village lots, 
and became permanent inhabitants. Many 
members regretted the dissolution, while oth- 
ers, who had gained property and become es- 
tablished in business through the reputation 
of the Phalanx for honesty and punctuality, 
seemed to care very little about it. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX. 

This was a special test of Fourierism. Mr. 
Greeley and many prominent New Yorkers 
were stockholders. An idea of the difficulties 
that surround an undertaking to organize in- 
dustry on a scientific basis is seen in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Sears’ report: “ The strife 
to maintain these several views was long and 
vigorous, and it would scarcely be an exagger- 
ation to say that our days were spent in labor, 
and our nights in legislation.” This is the 
old Wisconsin story of working and scolding 
again. 

One principal cause of the final collapse of this 
association was the burning of their mill. Hor- 
ace Greeley offered them $12,000 to rebuild it, 
but through some dispute among themselves the 
scheme failed, and they dissolved. Noyes says 
of this fact: “ When Hepworth Dixon visited 
this country and inquired about the Oncida 
Community, Horace Greeley told him he would 
find it a trade success. Now the North Amer- 
ican entered the stage of trade success, and 
then failed because it lacked the faculty of 
agreement. The great lesson that the Oneida 
Community has been learning is, that agree 
ment is possible. In cases where diversity of 
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judgment has arisen, we have always secured 
unanimity by being patient with each other.” 
HOPEDALE COMMUNITY. 

We should not neglect to notice the Hope- 
dale Association, joint stock, engineered by 
Adin Ballou. This was religious and long- 
lived. It was in Massachusetts, and lasted from 
1841 to 1858—seventeen years. Ballou was as 
confident of being the coming man as was 
Fourier or Comte. But he showed his lack 
of common sense by cumbering his system with 
an interminable ascending series of associative 
relations. His seven fundamental spheres of 
life are similar to those tabulated by Comte. 
Ballou’s account of his failure is, that a sharp 
man named Draper, who became president, 
enriched himself by outside operations while 
neglecting the association. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

As the singular success and more singular 
ways of this association are tolerably well 
known, but a few words are needed in allu- 
sion to it. I consider that they are honest, 
but misled, in their views of marriage. They 
offer no small preblem to America and the 





world, and though no more prosperous than 
half a-dozen less demonstrative communi- 
ties, they-are making a stir in the earth. 
Success is everywhere worshiped, and their 
grand plantations, workshops, and unitary 
dwellings, with their clear profit of some $50,- 
000 a year, are a very prominent subject of 
thought and talk in all Christendom. The 
Tribune published a fierce letter lately, de- 
manding that they should be uprooted as a 
nuisance. This is not the way Americans nul- 
lify such seeming evils. The old socialists, as 
they watch with open-mouthed wonder this 
great success in a line in which they failed, rub 
their eyes and scarcely belicve their senses. 
They say: “This is the way we longing 
sought,” and they will not be satisfied with 
any overthrow of Oneida immorality, except 
by a superior success of truly moral people. 
Here, then, is the plain, unvarnished story 


of Socialism in America. Facts, and not fan- 
cies, have been given: It would be easy to fill 
this magazine with inferences that might be 
naturally drawn. It is deemed best to allow 
the readers to do that for themselves. 

SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
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CULTIVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MIND. 


HE word education is used so frequently, 

that we hear it without a thought of its 
grand meaning, that ’tis és which gives the 
student a key to hidden mysteries, and unlocks 
the storehouse of wisdom. We have heard 
without attention, and listened without reflec- 
tion, till we rest unaffected by it, just as one 
who is accustomed to the clatter of machinery 
sleeps undisturbed by its sound. Diversity is 
absolutely essential to the growth of mind, 
and diversity of language is also necessary 
as an aid to vigorous thought. Although we 
may not find a better word than education, 
yet, for the purpose of attracting attention 
and arousing thought, I would substitute cul- 
tivation and developement. As generally 
understood, education consists in going to 
school a certain length of time and “ gradu- 
ating;” a certain number of books are com- 
mitted to memory in rotation, and the work 
is finished. Isit? Is the education ever com- 
pleted? No; not till the mind is well regulat- 
ed, thoroughly balanced, and the whole being 
made perfect. A knowledge of books is only 
the primary school which prepares us for its 
grand application in the school of experience. 
Instilling into the mind the knowledge of a few 
sciences is not education, but it is mental 





growth, cultivation, development, and expan- 
sion. We are all teachers in one way or 
another, and must not be mere receptacles of 
knowledge; we can not wholly master a science 
till we have made it our own by a practical 
application; and to impart knowledge success- 
fully we must make attractive the truths to be 
inculcated, and learn to adapt them to the un- 
derstanding with fitting language and apt illus- 
tration. There is too much repression in the 
home-circle and in the school-room. Individ- 
ual minds do not expand as they should. 
There is too much repetition, too little origin- 
ality; too little calm thought, too much hasty 
action. While learning to repeat the thoughts 
of others, the mind should be taught to think 
for itself, and should never be crowded with 
words, when unable to comprehend ideas. 
There should be just study enough to stimu- 
late the mind to healthy action. Nature teaches 
us lessons which are stern, solemn, and true, as 
well as those which are tender and beautiful, 
yet she never wearies the student with monot- 
ony, but changes, glorious changes accompany 
each hour of the flying year. I know that 
time seems short and the age fast; but it is not 
so much time that is necessary, as the right use 
of it; and a healthy mind, with an earnest pur- 
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pose, will accomplish more in one hour, than 
a weary brain and a diseased body can in 
many. Children are sent to school soon after 
they have learned to walk, “to get them out 
of the way.” Their innocent, wandering eyes 
are opened upon a world of mysteries, pit-falls, 
and stumbling-blocks. The careful hand of 
affection should lead them, and point out the 
dangers ere their tender feet stand upon the 
verge of sorrow; but instead of this, they are 
hurried into the busy highway of life, with a 
wrong motive in the outset, and without an 
object until the world presents to them some- 
thing that seems beautiful and attractive. 
Appreciation has been the stepping-stone to 
many a success, while the want of it has 
plunged its thousands in deepest despair. Let 
no void be felt in the home-circle; win the 
confidence of the children, and, as far as possi- 
ble, answer all their demands and yearnings; 
for this forms an important part in education, 
because it is the basis of character. Ask a child 
why he goes to school, and he will probably 
answer, “For fun,” or he “must go.” How 
few really comprehend its utility! Ask chil- 
dren of a larger growth and mature years, 
What is your aim in life? what is the highest 
ambition for which you labor? and, in most 
cases, will their answer be any more intelli- 
gent? With the first wrong motive derived 
from home, is it strange they float with the 
current? Launched upon the sea of life, with- 
out an object for which they may worthily 
strive, is it strange they go through the voyage 
unworthily? The restlessness surrounding us, 
culminating in evil, is because the awakening 
energies are not properly directed. There is a 
strong, earnest purpose underlying life, but it 
is seldom brought to the surface, because we 
live surface lives. It should not be so in re- 
turn for the many blessings God has so freely 
bestowed. We owe to ourselves, to the world, 
and to the Creator, the best of what we-.are 
capable. We glorify Him best by developing 
that which He has given us. The basis of our 
individual relation to society is self-culture 
and self-government; for by self-culture we 
are prepared to assist in the education of oth- 
ers; and no one can control a child, a school, 
or a nation successfully, till he can first govern 
himself. It is said, “Show me a country of 
true homes, and I will show you a country of 
true greatness.” But to make a true home 
man must be at peace with himself, and must 
live according to the rules of harmony. Spon- 
taneity must prevail, for repression is death to 
all true progress. Check the merry laugh of 





the child, and you lessen his days upon the 
earth. Frown down the eager questions that 
bubble up and overflow, and you dwarf his 
soul, and close up the surest avenue of knowl- 
edge. Look coldly upon the warm tears that 
flow from the pure fountain of affection, and 
they will fall back upon the heart in frozen 
drops, forming an icy sepulcher and a living 
tomb. O! these influences which we exert 
over others, whether great or small, are form- 
ing pictures of sunshine or shadow upon our 
own souls; and the home influence is para- 
mount to all others, for the parents have the 
first trust and loving confidence of the child, 
and in their own lives they may find the key 
to the disposition of their children ; and if pure 
and healthy material be given into the hands 
of the teachers, they will not wear the dejected 
look of unrequited toil they now do. Unre- 
quited, I say, because the true teacher is not 
wholly paid by dollars and cents; but as the 
artist delights in the beautiful picture growing 
beneath his skillful hand, as the sculptor works 
out his ideal, seeming almost to breathe life 
into the marble form, so does the teacher love 
to behold the unfolding mind, and to find 
progress written upon the character of the 
pupil. 

I know that the work seems very slow, but 
stili strive on, though life be stripped of all its 
brilliant coloring and is barren of every joy. 
Love is self-sacrificing, and can live while there 
is a holy purpose to be attained. Taking the 
happiness of another into our keeping is no 
small responsibility ; but having assumed that 
responsibility, there is no yielding it up, except 
by its faithful discharge. Our influence should 
be as carefully guarded as our characters, for 
upon it rests the foundation of more than we 
know. wg 

If we would spend half the time in trying to 
be what we ought that we now do in appearing 
to be; if we would be realities instead of 
shams; if we would form associations based 
upon virtue, intelligence, development, moral, 
mental, and spiritual, and a consecration to 
thorough earnest work in the cause of human- 
ity, the work of education would not be so 
slow, the world would be benefited, and our 
own lives would grow into a beautiful sym- 
metry. 

Pure, unsullied lives are what God asks of 
us, and asks for our good; the truest religion 
finds expression in the truest life. This life 
can only be attained by bringing the mind into 
communion with the Divine Mind; by innate 
principle, being inherited by and instilled into 
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the minds of the children; by precept, enforced 
by example; by cheerfully performing duties 
as they are presented, and by having some 
worthy object before the mind as its ultimate. 
While this work in a measure devolves upon 


all, yet it belongs more especially to parents 
and teachers. They are co-workers in the 
cause of education, and, when they recognize 


| it more fully, their labors will be in harmony, 


and, therefore, easier. CLARA F. EASTLAND. 








epartment of 4F{snchology, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 


en new 
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A FACE. 


It may have been a fancy, or it may have been a dream, 
Or the fruit of idle musing by a langhing, sun-lit stream. 


It may have been a picture in the misty long-ago, 
Ora strain of witching music sung by voices soft and low. 


It may have been the glory of a pre-existent morn, 
Or a ray of heavenly beauty, born with me when I was 
born; 


But somewhere I have seen it—I know neither time nor 
place— 
I have seen the lovely image of a strangely lovely face. 


Mysteriously beautiful and marvelously fair, 
With its light brown eyes resplendent, and its wealth of 
light brown hair. 


Not pale and cold and passionless ; magnificently grand ; 
Neither royally imperious, as born but to command; 


But sweet and pure and lovely, with a modest grace and 
mien, (spleen. 
With a woman's deepest feelings, and a girlish hate of 





A being mirrored in the face, that one would like to 
love 

With the highest, purest passion that a willing mind 
could move. 


The face is ever with me, though I wander where I 
will, 

And the brown hair floats around me, and the brown 
eyes haunt me still. 


I never yet have found it, though I’ve searched for many 
a year, 

For the strangely sweet reality I know is somewhere 
near. 


I feel it growing nearer, and I'm thinking, by and 
by, 
That the face my fancy images, beneath my gaze shall 
lie. 
Not only then the image. and not only then the sign, 
But the lovelier reality shall be forever mine. 
— Overland. 


90m 


ONE KIND OF GHOSTS. 


ENTAL philosophers tell us of excited 

conceptiuns and apparitions, These 
conceptions may be those received through 
any one of the senses, though oftenest those 
of sight. The appearances may not only be 
of things real, but unreal; in fact, any con- 
ception we have may become so vivid as to 
be referred to something external. Not only 
angels and departed spirits may appear to 
come up before us, but mountains, rivers, 
armies—in short, every idea which we may 
derive from sense. Persons have sometimes 
been thus afflicted for days, having the streets, 
their stores, and even their bed-chambers, 
filled with phantasms. An instance is given 
by Dr. Upham of a case in Kingston-on- Hull, 
where a shop-keeper was haunted by a great 
variety of specters, and so real did they ap- 
pear that he found it difficult to tell which 





were his real customers and which were the 
phantasms of his own mind. Many other 
cases might be noted, all showing very 
plainly that the mind may be thoroughly 
deceived, referring, with the most positive 
belief, to some external cause conceptions 
which have no foundation whatever without 
it. Such conceptions thus become false per- 
ceptions, and can not be refuted save by rea- 
soning. They are the result of disease, such 
as a disorder of the optic nerve, or fever or 
inflammation of the brain. But the disease 
may sometimes be very slight, so that the pa- 
tient would hardly own that he was ill. 
Now the question arises, may not this ner- 
vous state explain the ghosts or supernatural 
appearances which men have sometimes sup- 
posed they saw? Can it not be that their 
conceptions, taking upon themselves a super 
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natural form, as they often do, especially 
among superstitious people, became so vivid 
as to become apparent perceptions ? 

The writer, when a very small boy, one 
night slept with another child in a room 
usually occupied by a girl living with the 
family, but who had gone to her own home 
a mile or two away to stay over-night. In 
the course of the night the writer awoke, 
and on looking toward the door saw it flung 
wide open, although he knew he had been 
careful to shut it. He saw the girl walk in, 
apparently having on a night-dress, and ad- 
vance toward the side of the bed. His first 
supposition was that she had come home in 
the night, and, though startled, he felt no 
fear. Accordingly, he called her by name. 
On this the figure retreated, and passing be- 
hind the foot of the bed disappeared in the 
darkness. The impression then was that 
she was going to play some trick; but as 
minutes passed away and she did not re- 
appear, the writer became exceedingly fright- 
ened, for it must be remembered that it was 
all as real to him as it is that he is now 
writing. During all this time other images 
appeared at the door, ugly faces thrusting 
themselves in and then disappearing. He 
awoke his bed-fellow, who could see nothing 
except “something yellow,” which afterward 
turned out to be the bed-post. Both screamed 
us loudly as possible for help, but nobody 
heard. Finally they both thrust their heads 
down among the pillows, and after a time 
went to sleep. 

The point to be made here is, that the 
writer was not dreaming, but was wide- 
awake and sat up in bed, and that these 
scenes were perfectly real. On another oc- 
casion, when he saw a horse standing by the 
bedside, and again a Newfoundland dog, and 
at still another time when he saw a magnifi- 
cent flower rise up toward the ceiling, the 
impression was different, for reason at once, 
taking the former experience as a basis, re- 
futed the apparent perceptions. But suppose 
he had been alone that night, and it had 
been some deceased person whom he had 
seemed to see, especially if she had died that 
night, which supposition might very easily 
have been the fact, would any person at all su- 
perstitious have doubted for a moment that it 
was the dead person’s spirit which was seen ? 








You will not be surprised that since then 
the writer has not had the most unbounded 
confidence either in the evidence of the 
senses or in the visions of the dying ; 

“Morte obita quales fama est volitare figuras." 
Nor will you fail to see how he has often ac- 
counted for the supernatural appearances 
which many have so positively affirmed that 
they have seen. Would it not have been 
simply natural and to have been expected 
that a superstitious family would take the 
vision of a beautiful flower rising up and 
disappearing to be a premonition of the 
death of some one of the children? Yet in 
this case it was nothing more than the effect 
of a disease, which, though slight, as far as 
the appearances could indicate or the feel- 
ings of the person himself testify, was yet 
real and powerful enough to produce a dis- 
ordered mental action which directly affirm- 
ed the presence of that which did not exist 
at all. Not that everything above and be- 
yond nature is to be rejected; not that dis- 
embodied spirits have not at times presented 
themselves, and warning been sent back from 
the eternal world to those who linger here; 
but that there is a false supernatural, the 
direct product of nervous disease; and there 
should be the utmost caution in crediting the 
statements of those who profess, even hon- 
estly, to have seen or heard the inhabitants 
of heaven or hell; for, as we have seen, all 
the wonderful appearances which they hon- 
estly suppose themselves to see may be noth- 
ing but excited conceptions. 1T. C. MOFFAT. 


oe 
ACTIVITY OF THE MIND IN SLEEP. 


" NDOUBTED proof has been afford- 

ed that the energy of the intellect 
is sometimes greater during sleep than at 
other times ; and many a problem, it is assert- 
ed, has been solved in sleep which has 
puzzled the waking sense. Cabanis tells us 
that Franklin on several occasions mentioned 
to him that he had been assisted in dreams 
in the conduct of many affairs in which he 
was engaged. Condillac states that while 
writing his Course of Studies he was fre- 
quently obliged to leave a chapter incom- 
plete and retire to bed, and that on awaking 
he found it, on more than one occasion, 
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finished in his head. In like manner Condor- 
cet would sometimes leave his complicated 
calculations unfinished, and after retiring to 
rest would find their results unfolded to him 
in his dreams. La Fontaine and Voltaire 
both composed verses in their sleep, which 
they could repeat on awaking. Dr. John- 
son relates that he once in a dream had acon- 
test of wit with some other person, and that 
he was very much mortified by imagining 
that his antagonist had the better of him. 
Coleridge in a dream composed the wild and 
beautiful poem of Kubla Khan, which had 
been suggested to him by a passage he 
had read in Purchas’s Pilgrimage before he 
fell asleep. On awaking he had a distinct 
recollection of between 200 and 300 lines, 
and, taking writing materials, began eagerly 
to set them down. Unfortunately, he was 
interrupted before a quarter of the task was 
done—was called away to attend to some 
business which detained him an hour—and 
found when he returned to his writing that 
the remainder had vanished from his mem- 
ory. The most remarkable testimony of this 
kind is perhaps that of Sir Thomas Browne, 
who declared that, if it were possible, he 
would prefer to carry on his studies in his 
dreams, so much more efficient were his 
faculties of mind when his body was asleep. 
He further adds that were his memory as 
faithful as his reason is then fruitful, he 
would prefer that season for his devotions.” 

[One of the mysteries of dreaming, if not 
all of them, is solved by the phrenological 
theory, that dreaming in itself is simply in- 
complete sleep—some of the faculties or 
organs being awake while others are in a 
state of repose. Suppose one retires at night 
puzzling over some arithmetical problem. 
So much of the intellect as belongs to arith- 
metic would remain awake, while most of the 
other powers and faculties would go into a 
state of repose, and then the arithmetical 
powers, undisturbed by any other ideas or 
memories, would be left to follow out clearly 
and consecutively the matter in hand. In- 
ventions have been wrought out in sleep. 
Zerah Colburn’s mother, without any knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, retired one night and 
for an hour or two puzzled her head before 
falling asleep over the question of putting a 
web into the loom for a piece of cloth. It 





were an easy problem in common arith- 
metic to decide how many yards of cloth her 
amount of yarn would have made; but, being 
ignorant of figures, she had to calculate it 
mentally while her other faculties were asleep. 
This made such an impression upon her that 
a few months afterward, when the babe 
Zerah Colburn was born, he ‘was ehdowed 
with super-excellent arithmetical talent. In- 
deed he astonished the world. His equal was 
not then living. Persons often recall in their 
sleep the memory of work done or neglected, 
of things promised or things performed, 
which in their waking state seems to be 
entirely covered up. 

In dreams we often have vagrant and 
ridiculous ideas of things, improbable and 
impossible, pictured to the mind. We im- 
agine we have done some great crime or been 
subjected to some great shame, and perhaps 
awaked in terror or in tears, to find that some 
of our feelings, unregulated by fact or reason, 
have been skirmishing and misleading us. 
There is no proper explanation of dreams 
which is consistent with the idea of the mind 
being a single faculty, and the brain, as the 
instrument of the mind a single organ. A 
dream has but one note. The piano has 
many. If the brain were a single organ it 
would have a monotone like a drum, but 
being composed of many organs, representing 
many faculties, it is more like the piano—a 
part can be played on while other parts 1¢- 
main quiescent or silent. } 


————+¢e—__—__ 


A COLONY OF POLYGAMIS'TS IN 
GEORGIA. 


HE Junietta Sentinel, published at Mifflin- 
town, Pa., prints the following letter from 
Augusta, Georgia, March 26: 

“ Joseph T. Curry, the so-called prophet and 
apostle of a new dispensation, was tried at 
Appling, Columbia County, Judge Gibson pre 
siding, charged with polygamy. Curry came 
from Massachusetts, with a colony of about 
one hundred men and women, one year ago, 
bought land, settled in Columbia County, lived 
in tents, and held property in common. 

“Curry called himself Elijah and prophet 
Vahevah, superior in things spiritual and tem- 
poral The colony went along swimmingly 
for a very brief time, but the prophet took to 
himself too many wives. Jealousy and insub- 
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ordination followed, and many returned home, 
having to be provided with free passage to 
the nearest seaport, either Charleston or Sa- 
vannah. 

“ Finally, the colony became so demoralized 
that the grand jury indicted him and his prin- 
cipal prophets. Curry, robed in white linen, 
with head and feet bare, in imitation of the 
Saviour, appeared before the court. His queen 
appeared in the same attire, with white stock- 
ings upon her feet and a white bow upon her 
head. 

“ Speaking in his own defense, Curry main- 
tained that men and women could live togeth- 
er, and that by mortification and prayer they 
would become perfect saints. He repelled the 
charge of insanity, displaying much erudition 
and familiarity with the Scriptures. Curry 
had revelation after revelation that a new era 
had dawned, when men and women should 
come out of the natural order of things to a 
higher state of purity. 

“ After speeches from the prosecution and 
the defense, the jury retired, and after a half 
hour’s absence returned with a verdict of guil- 
ty, with a recommendation to mercy. Sen- 
tence will be deferred for a few weeks. It is 
thought the prophet and his followers will be 
given an opportunity to find another Canaan 
far away from here in which to pitch their 
tents.” 

Considering that there are more than a 
thousand different religious beliefs or modes 
of worship among men, and something more 
than three hundred among Christians, the 
question naturally arises, Who is right? who 
is sane, or who is insane? We have honest 
Pagans, honest Jews, honest Christiaus, honest 
Quakers, Shakers, Mormons, Communists, 
many of whom would lay down their lives in 
defense of their faith. Is sincerity any evidence 
of the correctness of judgment? What one 
body of rejigionists shall pronounce on the 
sanctity, sanity, insanity, or correctness of any 
other body? Who shall sit in judgment? 

The Hindoo regards the pretensions of Chris- 
tians and others as most ridiculous; while the 
Christian is moved to send missionaries to 
“preach the Gospel to all the world.” The 
Hebrew, on the other hand, who for two thou- 
sand years has tested his sincerity by bearing 
persecutions without number or measure, re- 
gards the Christian’s faith as founded in igno- 
rance, superstition, and fraud, and he still looks 
for the “coming Messiah,” according to the 
Old Testament Scriptures. But who is right? 
“J,” says the Roman Catholic, “I wear the 





sacerdotal robes, and hold the keys of heaven.” 
Who is right? “J,” says Wickliffe, “I repre- 
sent the direct line of the Apostolic succes- 
sion.” “J,” says Calvin, “I interpret the just 
decrees of God.” “J,” says Luther, “I ‘ pro- 
test’ against a dogmatic hierarchy, with its re- 
straints of moral liberty.” “J,” says John 
Wesley, “none are excluded from the broad 
and merciful provisions of a free and full sal- 
vation.” “J,” says Swedenborg, “ I communed 
with spirits in the spheres, and pointed out the 
way by which living human beings may be- 
come en rapport with invisivle souls.” “J,” 
says George Fox, “I taught mankind the folly 
of worldly show and pretension, and how to 
cultivate and follow the light within.” “J,” 
says Ann Lee, “J founded the Shakers and 
taught how to rise into the superior cycles of 
moral life by mortifying the deeds of the body.” 
“J,” said Joseph Smith, “ had a special revela- 
tion, and Brigham Young is my successor to 
establish the Church of the Latter Day Saints 
in the Rocky Mountains.” “JZ,” says Comte, 
“Positive Philosophy alone is reliable, while 
all theology is uncertain, unproved, inexact.” 
“TJ.” says Fourier, “the evils which afflict 
mankind originate in social disintegration, and 
individual antagonism in relation to property 
and labor. Communism is the panacea of the 
race.” “J,” says John H. Noyes, “I find proof 
in the Scriptures for the doctrine of ‘ Christian 
perfection,’ and the Community life which * 
have established.” 

In view of all this diversity of faith and 
practice, who shall settle the questions? Is not 
PHRENOLOGY—the science of mind—the block 
on which opinions may be squared? Are not 
true religion and true science in perfect har- 
mony? Who but he who understands both 
science and revelation, and the working of the 
faculties of the human brain, can have a “ full 
orbed” and comprehensive mind? We are 
taught to “ prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.” Each must do this according 
to his conscientious judument, remembering 
that belligerent intolerance is unbecoming to 
the erring. 

{Since the above was put in type, we have 
read a report that Curry, this new prophet, 
was a quiet, decorous man, and an earnest 
minister of the gospel, until a year or two ago, 
when he had a severe brain fever, which left 
him with a strange infatuation as to his hav- 
ing a great prophetic mission to mankind. 
He is evidently warped and partially insane, 
and will probably end his days in a lunatic 
asylum. ] 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall. 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





EMILY FAITHFULL 


OME ten years ago it was the privilege 
of the Editor of this JourNAL to visit 
Miss Faithfull at her printing-office, “‘ The 
Victoria Press,” in London. She was then 
actively engaged publishing a magazine, 


printing books, etc., employing therefor num- . 


bers of unmarried women and girls. Her 
enterprise was regarded kindly by many who 
occupied conspicuous places. It was Mr. 
Cobden who gave us a letter of introduction 
to Miss Faithfull, and whether or not he was 
a patron we can not say; certain it is he 
wished Miss Faithfull and her work the best 
success. Having the good wishes of eminent 
men, Miss Faithfull prospered in her noble 
endeavors, and her example has been healthy, 
creating a sentiment in favor of honest work 
among those who had hitherto entertained 
other views. 

In personal appearance Miss Faithfull has 
the English type of physique; she is of 
average height, and rather rotund in form. 
She wears her hair short, a Ja Anna Dicken- 
son, Rosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, 
etc. Her eyes are dark brown, her hair a 
dark auburn, and her skin fresh and peachy. 
She has a well-formed head and a full-sized 


brain. Her intellect is full, though not 
remarkable. Her moral sentiments greatly 
predominate, though her affections are 


strong, and she forms attachments which 
are permanent. Among the larger organs of 
her brain may be named Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, Faith, and Hope. 
She is cheerful, joyous, trusting, and obedi- 
ent. Though strong in her convictions and 
emphatic in her expressions, she is always 
respectful, considerate and charitable. There 
is no spleen, no malice, nothing cruel or 
vindictive about her. “To overcome evil 
with good” would be her motto. <A portrait 
is herewith given, which we have engraved 
from a carte by Sarony, of this city, the best 
photographic likeness we could procure, 





AND HER MISSION. 


Some months ago this lady determined to 
visit America. She came in October, 1872, 
and remained till April of the present year. 
During this time she visited several of the 
principal cities in the United States and 
Canada, lecturing upon the topics connected 
with women’s work. On Thursday, April 
3d, she gave an audience to her many friends 
in-New York and vicinity, at Steinway Hall, 
and there delivered an interesting address, a 
part of which is herewith reproduced from 
the Tribune's report. She said: 

When she reached America, in October 
last, she had not expected to find it so very 
hard to say farewell in the following April. 
From the moment of landing she had been 
the recipient of the kindliest hospitality, and 
now that the time had come to sever the ties 
which, manifold and strong, bound her to 
America and Americans, she felt too much 
regret to trust herself to give expression to 
her emotions, and gladly recalled the object 
of the meeting. The subject on which she 
was to speak had received unmerited abuse, 
and its agitators had been charged with try- 
ing to set women against men. The move- 
ment truly arises from the deepest sympathy 
with men, with their noblest efforts and best 
aspirations. It is a war of principles, and 
in it men and women are equally interested. 
There are three great subjects at present 
exciting England: first, the Relations of 
Labor to Capital; second, Pauperism; third, 
the Woman Question. The last, taken in its 
broadest sense, was to be the theme of the 
speaker's utterance on this occasion. She 
would not appeal to chivalry and compassion, 
but to justice and good sense. 

In England there are now nearly 3,000,000 
women dependent on their own exertions. 
To tell such as these that woman’s proper 
sphere is home is mockery, for they are forced 
from their homes to get bread. Though many 
a barrier to woman’s earning a liveliliood 
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had been broken down, there are still terrible 
difficulties in finding employment for women. 
Specially onerous is the effort in the case of 
those of fallen fortunes, members of the gen- 
teel classes. To relieve such Miss Faithfull 
has founded a “ Fund for Destitute Gentle- 
women,” to which she would devote the pro- 
ceeds of the lecture. True it is that young 
men now find it hard to get suitable work; 
they often have to go West. But there is no 
analogy among them to the wholesale yearly 





for women to go through. In them, love of 
work for its own sake is no more inherent 
than in men. Moreover, women are always 
looking for the appearance of the possible 
emancipator. Men have nothing but their 
work to look to for dependence. The greatest 
evil of all is the lack of the right early train- 
ing, and for this the family, the parents, soci- 
ety in general, must be impeached. Society 
casts a stigma on women who earn their own 
livelihood, and parents pray that their daugh- 

















destruction of consciences, bodies, and souls 
among women—destruction too often brought 
about by destitution. How can tender-hearted 
people fold their hands while so many of 
their sisters are driven to the gates of hell 
by want of bread ? Statements are published 
that capable women, willing to work, can get 
employment at good wages. Good, steady, 
skilled labor is wanted in just those depart- 
ments where women have gained -position. 
The unremitting, earnest application required 
to acquire skill in these departments, is hard 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ters may never be brought so low. As to 
education, a girl’s training stops just where 
the main part of a boy’s begins. Men are 
allowed full opportunity to devote themselves 
to their chosen work, and are not diverted 
by social demands. 

The problem, what we shall do with our 
redundant women in England, is answered 
by some philosophers by proposing emigra- 
tion and marriage. But emigration has 
already been largely tried, and Scotch, Eng- 


' lish, and Irish women have been sent to Aus- 
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tralia and America in great numbers without 
much diminishing the gravity of the prob- 
lem; while as for marriage, there is yet to be 
found the woman to say “No” when the 
right man appears. As long as the number 
of women in Great Britain exceeds that of 
the men by six per cent., marriage will not 
wholly do away with the difficulty unless 
Mormonism is tried. True marriage is the 
crown and glory of a woman’s life; but it 
must be founded on love, and not on the 
desire of a home or of support; while nothing 
can be more deplorable, debasing, and cor- 





rupting than the loveless marriages brought 
about in our upper society by a craving am- 
bition and a longing for a good settlement. 
Loveless marriages and a different standard 
of morality for men and women are the curses ‘ 
of modern society. Women must have such 
occupations as will give them true and gen- 
uine sympathies with their fathers and hus- 
bands, who are toiling day by day for their 
support, while the women dependent on them 
are wearying out the hours trying to kill time. 
In this way a wide gulf, constantly expand- 
ing, is opened between men and women. 


—~ooo___—__ 


BORN TO BE HANGED! 
OR, WHAT REFORM AND EDUCATION WOULD PREVENT. 


BY ALTON CHESWICKE, 


8 it possible that such a decree has ever | cordance with her own just laws, has stamped 


been written out for any human creature ? 
that human beings have been in times past, 
and, alas for our boasted civilization! still con- 
tinue to be, marked for the gallows from their 
very cradles? The casual observer cries, No; 
and points to deliberate choice, or circum- 
stances within their power to control, as the 
only cause that has brought so many into those 
evil ways which lead to this dreadful doom. 
It is impossible, he declares, to predict the ulti- 
mate fate of any one; all have an equal oppor- 
tunity, and if some attain to honorable distinc- 
tion, and others ignominious death, it is either 
blind chance, overruling circumstances, the 
condition of society, or their own determined 
efforts that are responsible. 

Not so, however, says the phrenologist. 
Looking beneath the outward seeming, he sees 
causes operating and forces at work whose 
germination is antecedent to the dawn of con- 
sciousness of the being upon whose final des- 
tiny they exercise so great an influence. 
Though he knows and deplores the unequal 
administration of justice, whereby unmerited 
suffering is often inflicted upon the good, while 
the wicked are permitted to go unpunished, 
yet so confident is he that, in the vast majority 
of cases, violent infringement of civil and 
moral, as well as physical, laws is certain soon- 
er or later to bring its penalty, that his prac- 
ticed eye can, at a glance, determine the prob- 
abilities in life of the greater number of those 
with whom he is brought in contact, or who 
come within the range of his observation; and 
the ominous sign which nature, in strict ac- 





upon the brows of the multitude, in our large 
cities especially, is no sealed enigma to him; 
its fearful import and deadly promise being 
only too plainly recognizable. Let all who are 
inclined to doubt the truth of this traverse the 
streets of our metropolis in company with him, 
and read these dread signs for themselves, and 
investigate the causes which have placed and 
keep it there, and whose effects are to fill our 


‘prisons and penitentiaries, and render the gal- 


lows an indispensable adjunct of modern civil- 
ization. 

Penetrating the haunts of the lower, more 
degraded classes, among whom these signs are 
more abundant-and easily discernible, let us 
pause for awhile to look at this child (fig. 1), 
and read, in the contour of his head and face, 
the future already marked out for him, ere yet 
he is capable of bestowing a single intelligent 
thought upon it. Observation is not long in 
demonstrating to us that, although a mere in- 
fant in years, this miniature human being is 
already grown in the practice of vices of whose 
very existence he should be in ignorance for 
years to come. Note the already large devel- 
opment in that little head of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Firmness, with the strong 
indications of other and baser transmitted ten- 
dencies yet to be called in play—the deficiency 
of Benevolence, Reverence, and Spirituality ; 
the low type of intelligence, the expression of 
cunning that rests upon the already repulsive 
features, together with the _ essentially gross 
quality of the whole organization—and then 
say what other future can there be in store for 
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him than a life darkened with crime and a 
desperate end. The little rascal lisps profanity 
and the vilest obscenity before he can even 
speak plainly; gives his feet to kicking, and 
his hands to beating, scratching, and throwing 
stones, among the first uses to which he puts 
them ; steals whenever he can get the chance; 
and knows how to smoke the cast-off stump 
of a cigar, or drain the last drops of a glass of 
grog with any of his elders. And when we 
think of the hundreds and thousands in New 


York city alone of just such children, who are | \$ 


growing up and developing, the prospect is 
something truly awful to contemplate ; and the 
terrible mortality which rages among the class 
to which he belongs affords us the only sense 
of relief. And is there, then, no alternative 
save destruction in infancy, or hideous crime 
and ignominious death at maturity ? 

Most assuredly there is. Although dormant 
at present, and likely, amid his present sur- 
roundings and the sort of education he is daily 
receiving (fig. 2) long to remain so, there are 
the germs of better things mingled with the 
abundant evil in his composition. The sensi- 
bilities, undeveloped, are yet there, fresh and 
tender, and may be easily stirred and roused 
to healthful activity by the proper influences. 
Education of the right sort will correct these 
inherent evil tendencies (for the indulgence of 
which the poor little waif is scarcely to be 
blamed, as he knows not, and has no means of 
knowing, any better), by developing and bring- 








Fig. 1—Tne SEep. 


ing into action others of a higher nature. At 
present he is but a young cub, with savage in- 
stincts just beginning to stir within him, to 
which he yields, and will continue to yield, 
implicit obedience; and if he lives, it will be 
only to grow up into a ferocious and dangerous 











animal—his final doom, like that of all other 
wild beasts, to be penned up or slaughtered, to 
protect the community from his depredations. 
And what is being done to avert this? Day 
by day his worst passions, already far too act- 
ive, are aroused and stimulated in every way, 








Fig. 2—CULTIVATION. 


either by direct provocation or by the continu- 
ous example of those around him. Can nu 
counteracting influence be brought to bear 
upon this? Can not these incipient beasts of 
prey be reclaimed and rehumanized? educated 
into men whose strong sinews and active ener- 
gies shall serve to sustain and protect our best 
institutions and all our useful industries, in- 
stead of aiming at their destruction? It can 
be done, undoubtedly; but by whom is it to 
be done? Mission schools are doing what 
they can, and a great work, indeed, many of 
them have been instrumental in accomplishing 
among the outcasts of our neglected popula- 
tion; but, at the best, both their means and 
their abilities are inadequate to the work in 
hand. Nor is it upon any private individual 
or society that should devolve the burden and 
responsibility of this great task, which must be 
done sooner or later, as the records of crime 
testify by their appalling statistics. No; it is 
for the Nation, as a wise and just parent, to 
see to the proper rearing of her children ; it is 
for the Government to check incipient crime in 
the bud, while it can so easily be done, ere it 
be called upon to inflict the death penalty upon 
crime fully developed, at more than double the 
cost to the community at large, setting aside 
the damage done by the culprit ere his career 
is closed. Let Government schools and reform- 
atories, under the care and supervision of 
teachers acquainted with Phrenology, and spe- 
cially fitted by education and moral character 
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for the duties of the position, be established, to 
which the lower classes especially, and all others 
who can be convicted of neglect, or of infringe- 
ment of any civil or moral law, calculated to 
debase their offspring by their example, shall 
be compelled by law to send their children. Let 





Fig. 3—Tue Earty Bop. 


these schools be sufficiently large and numer- 
ous to prevent any crowding or collection of 
large numbers in close intimacy, for children 
of that class are fearful corruptors of each 
other. Let the teachers be in sufficient num- 
bers to secure perfect supervision over every 
child; let the best influences be constantly 
brought to bear upon the inmates; and let the 
whole be constantly open to Government in- 
spection for the prevention of abuses, the 
promotion of the best interests of the institu- 
tions, and the suggestion and encouragement 


of every improvement in the administration of 


their affairs. Such institutions once fairly es- 
tablished, and we would venture to predict 





that the next generation would see the keys | 


rusting in our prison doors, the doors rusting 


in turn upon their hinges, hemp at a discount, | 


while the hangman would find his occupation 
well-nigh gone —let us hope forever. And 
when we consider that prevention is so much 
better and more certain than cure, and, more- 
over, that these institutions could be estab- 
lished and maintained at about a fourth of the 
expense that is now required to ferret out, 
arrest, maintain in prison, try, and execute 
criminals, setting aside the incalculable dam- 
age to life, limb, and property sustained by 
their crimes, the question naturally arises, 
Why is it not done? Why, indeed? Because 
we are, as yet, a long way from that state of 
enlightenment, in the administration of our 
laws, whose tendency is to build up rather 





than to demolish—to reform, guide, and edu- 
cate, rather than to destroy. 

Meanwhile, there being no such place for 
him to go to, no helping hand stretched out to 
rescue him, no elevating influences brought to 
bear upon him, our little waif goes on growing 
in wickedness and depravity, the awful shadow 
of his doom becoming darker and darker over 
his pathway, and the gallows-mark more plain- 
ly discernible upon his brow. Learning every- 
thing that is bad, and little enough of anything 
else, he quarrels, curses, and fights his way on 
through life, until he has attained the age of 
ten years. Viewed in the light of his prospects 
for occupying apartments in State’s prison at 
no very distant day, he is, most emphatically, 
a promising youth (fig. 3). Petty theft having 
long been familiar to him, he now aspires to 
the dignity of picking pockets; while in his 
daily pugilistic encounters with his fellows, it 
is often want of power, rather than want of 
will, that prevents him from becoming a mur- 
derer. His one ambition now is to be thought 
a man, and to that end he emulates every man- 
ly(?) vice he sees practiced about him. He 
understands, and can respond to, any kind of 
“thieves’ jargon,” is himself an adroit thief, 
bullies and “ pummels” every little urchin who 
fails to render implicit obedience to his wishes, 
as he is in turn bullied and pummeled by those 
older and stronger than himself; insults women 
and girls, and is a terror to every decent boy 
who may be compelled to pass in his vicinity. 





Fig. 4—Fast RIrenine. 


There are gangs of these little wretches in 
some parts of New York that make it an im- 
possibility for the children of respectable peo- 
ple to go to and from school undisturbed, 
unless accompanied by an older person. He is 
addicted to the use of tobacco in every form ; 
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gets drunk, and is known and dreaded for his 
brutal tyranny and wanton cruelty by little 
children and dumb animals. One glance at 
the repulsive, old-looking features, and the ill- 
shaped head, would convince us of the truth 
of all this, even if we were not made painfully 





> — 


Fig. 5—Fuitt Grown. 


aware of it, in more ways than one, in our 
chance encounters with these juvenile pariahs 
of the city. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the lad is not yet 
a hopeless case. Though a harder subject to 
deal with, though it is a vastly more difficult 
matter to bring him within the sphere of proper 
influences than it would have been a few years 
previous, yet once fairly brought to bear upon 
him, he can not long remain impervious to 
them. The better affections are not wholly 
destroyed, though few would imagine their ex- 
istence; they are there, however, and may be 
reached by the proper means, and aroused to 
play an important part in his reclamation. 
There is intellect there, though it is of a low 
order; but like everything else pertaining to 
man, is susceptible of indefinite cultivation and 
development. And, as wild and savage ani- 
mals have been tamed, and rendered mild and 
tractable by the right kind of treatment, so this 
human wild beast, if taken in charge now, may 
be tamed, elevated, and rendered a useful mem- 
ber of society, by the proper discipline, rooted 
in kindness and an intelligent appreciation of 
his needs and requirements, and administered 
with firmness and patience. 

As it is, he is an intolerable nuisance, and an 
element of society already dangerous, and daily 
becoming more so—a savage young beast, just 
cutting his teeth, whose strength and sharpness 
he is anxious to try upon all whom he meets. 
And how do our boasted civil institutions deal 





with such cases as his? What measures do 
they take to meet and check this growing evil ? 
None, none whatever. The authorities, so far 
as any definite action in the matter is concerned, 
seem utterly blind to the existence of these 
smouldering brands, which only await time 
and opportunity to kindle into fierce, destruc- 
tive flame. Or if, after numerous actual out- 
breaks, their attention is forcibly called to the 
offender, and they succeed in fastening upon 
him the strong grip of the law, which he has 
outraged and defied, it is only to send him, for 
a season more or less brief, to a place mis-called 
a penitentiary, where, if half that is told of it 
is to be believed, his education in wickedness 
goes on the more rapidly and surely in the 
company of the older, more depraved wretches 
among whom he is cast in intimate companion- 
ship; so that he or she who goes in a juvenile 
offender, suffering, perhaps, the penalty of a 
first offense, is likely to come out a hardened 
reprobate, ripe for the commission of almost 
any crime. 

With little or no interruption from his fre- 
quent but brief terms of sojourn in prison cell 
or penitentiary, his education for the gallows 
steadily progresses; every day sees his baser 
passions growing stronger and stronger through 
constant incitement and almost unlimited in- 
dulgence, while his sense of moral responsibil- 
ity and his powers of self-control grow corre- 
spondingly weaker and weaker, unti] there 
seems good reason to doubt if he possesses any 





Fig. 6—-Tue Harvest. 


at all. Not so, says the law, which, however 
little it may do to render possible a better state 
of things, or however neglectful it may be for 
a time of his derelictions, will, in the end, when 
fully aroused, hold him morally responsible, 
and, therefore, fully accountable for them all. 
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As he approaches man’s estate, and, by rea- 
son of an added measure of brute strength, is 
enabled to demonstrate his ability to defend 
himself by thrashing all who have hitherto 
tyrannized over him, his parents included, his 
prowess is acknowledged, and he is admitted 
as a boon companion into the society he has so 
long coveted, and is made a sharer in all its 
orgies. He is initiated by these precious asso- 
ciates into the practice of deeper villainies and 
more debasing vices. Among other things he 
is introduced to the select companionship of 
pugilists, by whom he is initiated into the mys- 
teries and science of the “manly art,” with all 
its “manly” accompaniments; while alder- 
men, those estimable “ city fathers,” who watch 
with such indefatigable vigilance over the best 
interests of the children committed to their 
care, incite him on, and cheer every fresh ex- 
ploit in the brutalizing sport, and justices of 
the peace lay wagers with them upon his suc- 
cess. Fairly adopted by the fraternity of 
black-legs, bullies, and scoundrels generally as 
one of themselves, he passes his time in their 
company and devotes himself to their service, 
spending his days in lounging around low grog- 
shops and brothels, drinking, smoking, and look- 
ing out for a chance to participate in some brawl 
or more serious disturbance; and his nights 
in gambling-saloons, dog and cock-pits, or in 
rioting with his gang through the streets, dis- 
turbing honest sleepers with their noisy revels, 
assaulting, knocking down, robbing, and other- 
wise ill-treating belated travelers (fig. 4), and 
conducting themselves like young fiends incar- 
nate; or in even more nefarious pursuits. 
Charges of assault-and-battery and disorderly 
conduct are constantly being preferred against 
him, while he is more than suspected of partic- 
ipating in burglaries, robberies, and offenses of 
& grosser nature, as decency is a thing that he 
has long since left behind him; but the influ- 
ence of his associates, powerful in numbers and 
reckless daring, shield him for a time. The 
wild beast has now fairly cut his teeth, un- 
Pheathed his claws, and entered upon his career 
of rapine and violence. 

He has reached his most dangerous stage, 
for now his power to do mischief equals his 
will. He is now beyond the reach of moral 
suasion to arrest his attention or check his 
course. Rejoicing in his own brute strength, 
brute force superior to his own is the only 
thing he will acknowledge. This force need 
not, however, be indiscriminate or necessarily 
destructive; but guided and directed by intel- 
ligence and humanity, and employed only to 





reduce him to proper submission, may, even 
yet, prepare the way for those gentler influ- 
ences which, having once gained an entrance 
into the sphere of his moral consciousness, 
will render the conquest a complete and per- 
manent one. We fancy that this is scarcely the 
fashion in which the Government, through its 
legal arm, deals with offenders of his stamp ; and 
the wisdom of the course actually pursued in 
such cases is everywhere manifest in the increase 
of crime of the most revolting description. 

And now the scenes shift quickly, and rec- 
ords of evil deeds come crowding thick and 
fast as we follow this child of sin, ignorance, 
and neglect along the downward path. With 
blind recklessness, the slave of his own base 
passions, he rushes on to the doom that must 
inevitably be his, if he escape being cut off by 
violence at the hands of his equally lawless 
associates. At the age of twenty-one he has 
not only reached his majority, but has also ar- 
rived at the lowest depths of villainy. He has 
fairly graduated in the school of crime, having 
imbrued his hands in human blood (fig. 5). 
Steeped to the lips in every iniquity, he has 
added willful murder to the list of his atroci- 
ties. The arm of the law, long menacing, has 
descended upon him at last; aroused justice 
now knows no pity, and the gallows will soon 
claim its victim (fig. 6). 

What need to dwell on the scene, already 
grown hideously familiar by its frequent repe- 
tition? We but ask, in conclusion, how long 
shall modern civilization make brutes of men, 
and then, when the fell work is accomplished, 
wreak its vengeance upon its own handiwork? 
How long shall beings born in the sembiance 
of humanity be raised, like beasts, only for final 
slaughter? How long before criminals shall 
be regarded—as in the main they should be— 
as sufferers from the worst of all diseases, viz., 
disease of the moral and intellectual faculties, 
occasioned by unbalanced temperaments and 
abnormal development of certain propensities ; 
and instead of being cut down in their sins, 
leaving their blood to be a witness against the 
authority that would not reform or save, but 
claimed and exercised the right to destroy, have 
asylums prepared for them, where their ills 
could be ministered to in the right spirit, and 
they be enabled to recover their lost human- 
ity? And oh, how long shall it be ere these 
incipient criminals, these doomed infants of cle- 
praved parents, who have as yet done no crime, 
and who have the germs of good as well as 
evil in their natures, awaiting development, 
shall be taken, ere it is too late, and trained for 
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a better fate than that which otherwise is in 
store for them? We leave to the true friends 
of humanity the answer to this question; and 
may they, by voice and pen, through the pul- 
pit, lecture-room, and press, continually urge 
the subject, until Governments, as well as in- 


dividuals, aroused to a sense of its importance, 
shall take the needful steps in the right direc- 
tion, and the day dawn at last upon a truly 
civilized and enlightened world, when it can 
no longer be said of any of God’s creatures 
that he is “ born to be hanged.” 


—_+0+—_—_ 


A NEIGHBOR OF MINE; 
OR, MY EXPERIENCE OF BORROWERS. 
BY POPINACK, 


. ISS sends her compliments, and says, 

please ma’am lend her a pitcher of 
milk, a peck of hominy, « glass of cranberry 
jelly, and a paper of number nine needles. 
She wants you to come over after breakfast 
and show her how to cut a Ristori jacket for 
Miss Medora; and be sure to bring your pat- 
terns and your big scissors, for her patterns 
is lost, and her scissors is loose in the rivet ;” 
saying which, Angelica, the mulatto waiting- 
maid of my neighbor next door, dropped one 
of her most graceful courtesies, and stood 
holding up her flounces, 

I was sitting at the breakfast-table, sipping 
my chocolate, an occupation in which I es- 
pecially disliked to be disturbed. My hus- 
band, through with his breakfast, leaning 
back in his arm-chair, was glancing over the 
columns of the last newspaper, while mother 
still lingered over her tea-cup and sailor 
cracker. The old lady looked up and smiled 
a peculiar smile on hearing Angelica’s mes- 
sage, but I compressed my lips, slightly pro- 
voked; for this was not the first time by 
many a score that I had been victimized by 
the negotiation of such loans. However, the 
loan was effected. 

I had been married some four months, and 
after spending the first in traveling, we had 
gone to housekeeping in a little rented cot- 
tage, the prettiest, I thought, in the village. 
It was a spreading, low-roofed dwelling, paint- 
ed a delicate cream color, with green blinds, 
was recessed from the street in a yard shaded 
with water-oak and mimora trees; a luxu- 
riant woodbine, the trysting-place of a pair 
of humming-birds, and festooning the porch. 
Installed mistress of this pretty home by a 
fond husband, my happiness was rendered 
more complete by the company of my be- 
loved mother, whom my husband had insist- 





ed should live with us, I being her only 
child. 

For three weeks I was entirely content, 
busy as a bird building its nest ora bee gath- 
ering materials for wax and honey-making. 
How delightful were the lessons I received 
in housekeeping from my mother! how in- 
structive her lectures on the principles regu- 
lating its complicated machinery! An ac- 
complished artiste in home economy herself, 
she was fully competent to post me in the 
details; and with her example and instruc- 
tions I soon found my domestic machine in 
good running order, regulated by a due ad- 
justment of the mainsprings, system and 
punctuality. 

One afternoon I was in the front yard, 
training a white tea-rose on a heart-shaped’ 
frame my husband had made for me, when 
my attention was attracted by the sound of 
wheels, and looking up I saw several wagons 
loaded with furniture approaching, and ob- 
served that they stopped at the gate of the 
tall house that towered next door. Later in 
the evening a carriage arrived, from which 
descended two ladies and some children, I 
was at once excited and rather pleased at the 
idea of having such near neighbors, and when 
Edgar came in to tea from the store, eagerly 
inquired the name of the strangers. They 
were “the Dorseys from Greene County,” he 
told me, people of good standing, had a 
daughter about my age, said to be a beauty, 
all of which interested me so that I dreamed 
about them that night. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I was out 
in my vegetable garden with Lucy, my maid- 
of-all-work, helping her sow some seeds. She, 
with a hoe, and I following with a small 
rake, had got the bed in nice order, and I 
had just begun carefully putting in my beet 
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seed when, hearing the garden gate unlatch, 
I looked up and saw a mulatto girl approach- 
ing, whose coarse, black curly hair was tucked 
up with a broken comb, while a dirty, torn, 
and draggied pink silk dress was pinned up 
over a faded balmoral. With a very bold, 
mincing air, she approached where I was at 
work in my dark calico and gingham apron, 
and, dropping a courtesy, said, in an affected 
voice— 

“Miss sends her compliments, and wishes 
to know how you are this morning, ma’am ?” 

“Who is your mistress?” I asked, while 
my surprised thoughts telegraphed a con- 
jecture. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dorsey, ma’am, what moved 
yesterday ; she’s very tired after all the trav- 
elin, and says won’t you lend her your 
smelling-salts and a drawing of green tea?” 

“Oh, yes, of course; I expect she is fa- 
tigued indeed,” my thoughts recurring to 
my own sense of weariness when I came home 
from my wedding tour; and then I remem- 
bered how perplexed I felt the day I began 
housekeeping, and what a search I had for 
the pepper and salt -in the great confusion 
that prevailed before mother’s deft fingers 
brought order out of chaos; and in a gush 
of sympathy hastened to get the desired arti- 
cles, bidding Angelica tell her mistress I 
would cheerfully supply her with anything 
she needed as far as lay in my power. Ah, 
me! I did not dream what a license I was 
giving. 

“My mistress said you must be sure to call 
soon,” said Angelica, with another sweeping 
courtesy ; “ Miss Medora is very anxious to 
see you.” 

* Well, tell them I will call in a few days.” 

I went back to my work in the garden, 
and, full of kind thoughts of my neighbors, 
would often involuntarily glance up at the 
windows of the tall house overlooking our 
cottage, hoping to catch a glimpse of a pleas- 
ant face, but the blinds continued persistent- 
ly closed, and there were neither sights nor 
sounds indicative of the bustle attendant 
upon the arrangement of furniture in a new- 
ly-occupied dwelling. I could hear a shrill 
voice, which sounded like Angelica’s, singing 
_ ® popular song, as if by way of accompani- 
ment to the regular strokes of a wooden pad- 
dle, with which she seemed to be beating 





clothes. I got through with my gardening, 
and, as I gave out dinner, told Lucy to hurry 
up her preparations, as I would want her to 
bake a rice pudding. I went into the house, 
put aside my sunbonnet and gloves, smoothed 
my hair, and sat down to hemming ruffles, 
while mother, coming out of her room with a 
new magazine, began to read to me. Lean- 
ing back in the low rocking-chair, my fingers 
swiftly traversing the cambric, mother’s pleas- 
ant tones falling musically upon my interest- 
ed ear, an hour or two passed. 

I was just thinking of getting up to make 


_Mmy pudding when the door-bell rang, and, 


going to see who it was, I found my neigh- 
bor’s servant come to request the loan of a 
joint of meat for dinner, her master not hav- 
ing marketed—the butcher's cart came before 
he was up. 

Fortunately my husband had sent me two 
choice soup pieces that morning, one of which 
Ihad given Lucy to prepare for dinner. 1 
gladly sent the other to Mrs. Dorsey. Toa 
pressing invitation to take tea with them 
that night I returned a polite refusal. When 
Edgar came home to his beef-soup and rice- 
pudding, I regaled him with an account of 
the morning’s experiences, again and again 
asserting my opinion that we were fortunate 
in getting such kind neighbors. I knew I 
should love them; but Edgar only praised 
the pudding, and laughed at my enthusiasm. 

On the third day after the arrival of my 
neighbors I called on them, having been re- 
peatedly urged to do so through their mes- 
senger, Angelica. The clock struck eleven 
as I left my dressing-room and stood for a 
moment in front of the long mirror in my 
little parlor, drawing on my new sea-green 
kids, and glancing to see if the roses in my 
bonnet were becoming. Then I looked round 
the room, saw that it was in perfect order, 
stooped to smell the bouquet of rose-colored 
hyacinths and geranium leaves under the 
picture of Evangeline, thought how neat 
mother looked sitting by the window in her 
purple dress and white tarletan cap, sewing, 
and, handing her my key-basket, departed. 
Standing on the neighboring piazza, I 
knocked for admittance, walked up and 
down, knocked more loudly; but I had time 
to note Lucy go to the well twice to draw 
water, rap again, and look about me, perceiy- 
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ing a litter of paper on the floor, a guitar 
hanging on the banister, a book lying open 
on an uncushioned lounge, ere Angelica ad- 
mitted me, and announced that her mistress 
would be in directly. 

The room was so dark I could see nothing 
at first, but when I got accustomed to the 
dimness, I turned to a pile of daguerreotypes 
for amusement. Getting through them, I 
looked up to perceive a tarnished and torn 
oil-painting on the wall, heaps of books lying 
on the floor, a great carpet, not folded, but 
carelessly tumbled into a pile under a side- 
table, a confused look of dust about the fur- 
niture, and ashes in the chimney corner. 

A whole hour passed while I waited, and 
I grew nervous at the approach of our din- 
ner-time, and the prospect of not being at 
home to welcome my husband’s coming step. 
I could hear considerable noise in the room 
overhead, a sound of bustling and hurrying 
to and fro. Just as my patience was at the 
point of expiring, the door was thrown open 
and my neighbor entered. She was a fair- 
faced, elderly woman, with mild, blue eyes 
and light hair, a droop about the corners of 
mouth and eyes, a deprecating, smiling man- 
ner, and soft, persuasive voice, 

She addressed me very cordially, expressed 
herself delighted to see me, charmed with 
the external appearance of my home, had no 
doubt my close vicinage would be of incal- 
culable benefit to her in the way of affording 
her youthful society. I discovered that Mrs. 
Dorsey was a cultivated person, and was 
quite fascinated by her graceful kindliness. 
Captain Dorsey, however, rather nauseated 
me with flattery. When he expatiated on 
my industry and energy, I laughingly asked 
how he knew so much about me? He said: 

“ Why, my dear madam, the very fact of 
your being out visiting so early convinces me 
you possess those traits. Medora and I had 
not got up when you were announced. I 
don’t remember having seen the sun rise in 
years.” 

“Indeed,” said I; “then you have lost a 
daily pleasure. There is no sight in nature 
more inspiring, more refreshing, than a cloud- 
less dawn. It is like a great rose unfolding 
on a grand scale,” I continued, thinking of 
Tennyson’s 


God made himeelf and an awful rose of dawn.’ 





“Ah, madam, I see you are a poetess; I 
must shake hands with you again. I con- 
gratulate myself on having the good fortune 
to know you.” 

I felt myself flushing to my ears, and in 
my embarrassment rose to leave; but Captain 
Dorsey insisted so strenuously on my waiting 
to form the acquaintance of his daughter 
that I felt compelled to resume my chair. 
At length the young lady, after being repeat- 
edly summoned, came haughtily in, with a 
disdainful step and languidly indifferent air. 
She was tall and well formed, elaborately 
dressed, but she was so stiff and repellant in 
her manner that I could find very little to 
say to her, and that little I uttered in so con- 
strained a voice that it sounded entirely un- 
like my own. Indeed, I found she was my 
antipodes in all respects, and for me to find 
pleasure in her society was simply impossible. 

The morning following my visit, Angelica 
came to request the loan of the dress and 
mantle I had worn, as Mrs. Dorsey admired 
them so much she wished her milliner to cut 
by them a duplicate suit for Miss Medora. 
The dress was a handsome silk—a black 
ground, brocaded with purple roses and green 
leaves—the mantle of silk velvet heavily 
fringed. I was quite flattered by my neigh- 
bor’s high appreciation of their elegance, and 
readily loaned them. : 

The end of the week came, and the articles 
not having been returned, as I needed them 
for my Sunday wearing, I had to send Lucy 
for them. After keeping Lucy waiting so 
long that I had to put on dinner myself, she 
was at length sent back with the elegant 
dress hastily rolled up, not even wrapped in 
paper, tumbled into a hundred creases, while 
on the rose-colored silk lining of the mantle 
was a large grease spot, apparently dropped 
from a tallow candle. Lucy said she did not 
think Mrs. Dorsey knew anything about the 
plight the things were in, as when she deliy- 
ered my message that lady was lying in bed, 
reading a yellow-backed book, and merely 
raised her eyes for an instant and referred 
her to Angelica. As I examined these chef 
d@aeuvres of my wardrobe, upon which I had 
been wont to bestow so much care, not only 
on account of their elegance, but from know- 
ing my husband’s limited income would not 
allow me to replace them in case they were 
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spoiled, tears of vexation sprang to my eyes, 
and it was with a look of silent annoyance, 
instead of my usual noisy joyousness, that I 
met my husband when he came home from 
the store, : 

“ What’s the matter, dearie?” said he; 
“you are not as sparkling as usual.” 

“Oh, Ed! I’m so provoked. My beau- 
tiful flowered silk is one mass of creases. 
I’ve just got it home from Mrs. Dorsey’s, and 
you ought to see how rumpled it is. It will 
never come smooth till I take all the stiffness 
out with a hot iron.” 

“Oh, well, never mind, pet! Don’t be ill- 
humored. Come, see what a splendid pair of 
black Spanish fowls I’ve brought you;” and 
with the eyes I loved best smiling into mine, 
the arm I trusted around me, I soon forgot 
my silk dress, and was as merry as usual. 

The week succeeding, I had a visit from 
my neighbor and her daughter. Mrs. Dorsey 
assumed the air of an old friend, and talked 
during the whole of her stay in a low, tire- 
less, confidential tone, a vein of flattery run- 
ning through everything she said. She as- 
sured me my husband was one of the hand- 
somest men she had ever encountered, and a 
perfect gentleman, While mother stepped 
in the next room to slice some cake and pre- 
pare some lemonade for Lucy to hand, my 
neighbor expressed surprise at her youthful 
appearance, and remarked on her urbanity 
and intelligence, She even praised the man- 
ners of my servant, and dwelt on the excel- 
lence of my furniture. Evidently flattery 
was her forte. As she rose to leave she in- 
formed me that she intended to give a party 
very soon, as she was anxious for Medora to 
become acquainted with the young people of 
the village, and fancied that the most expe- 
ditious way to bring about such a result. 

“T will depend on you, my dear neighbor,” 
said she, with an insinuating smile, “to make 
Dora feel at home with her new friends, You 
wave such an easy way with you, one can not 
help being sociable where you are.” 

Mrs. Dorsey departed, leaving on my mind 
such an agreeable impression as banished 
every unpleasant reminiscence. 

The night of the party was balmily beauti- 
ful, the sky wearing a full set of star jewels. 
I had dent so much assistance to my neighbor 
in her preparations that I felt almost as much 





interested in the success of her party as she 
did. She had borrowed sugar, flour, eggs, 
butter in large quantities, and my one ser- 
vant had spent four entire afternoons baking 
for her. I had so far forgotten and forgiven 
the injury to my brocade as to lend my white 
bridal silk (a shining gift from a rich uncle 
of mine) to adorn the elegant figure of Miss 
Medora. Mrs. Dorsey’s parlor presented a 
most inviting aspect to the guests who 
thronged it, brilliant with light and fragrant 
with the odor of flowers and perfumes. The 
host and hostess were most gracious, and 
even Medora condescended to play the agree- 
able to Colonel Miggs, a rich old widower, 
who was understood to be on the lookout for 
a wife. The supper to which we were invit- 
ed at midnight was elegant and costly, and 
the long table glittered with plate. 
Notwithstanding my dissipation, I was up 
early as usual the next morning, and having 
loaned my biscuit oven to my neighbor, with 
innumerable other articles of pottery, glass, 
and china ware, had to stir up some waffles 
for breakfast. I saw Ed comfortably off to 
the store, and concluded to try to get relief 
from a severe headache by taking a long nap. 
I lay down on the lounge in my pretty bed- 
room, by the open window, where a Carolina 
jasmine was lavishing a perfect wealth of 
fragrance from its golden chalices on the 
sweet south wind that stole in and betrayed 
the secret of its dalliance. From a troubled 
dream I was startled by the voice of the ir- 
repressible Angelica. She had come to bring 
back my oven, out of which a foot was brok- 
en, a pair of Bohemian glass vases, one of 
them cracked, and: my white silk dress, I 
mentally congratulated myself as she handed 
me the last carefully wrapped in tissue paper, 
scented with tube-roses; when I unfolded it, 
however, to my horror I perceived a dark, 
murky-looking stain running the full length 
of the front breadth. Angelica, in the name 
of her mistress, made many apologies, and 
then serenely requested the loan of a pound 
of sugar. “Mrs. Dorsey had used the last 
grain in the house the night before, and just 
wished to get enough for breakfast.” I com- 
manded my temper and sent the sugar. 
April had fairly arrived with a smiling 
countenance, and my husband, on the eve of 
starting North for new goods, bade me make 
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out a memoranda of such goods and grocer- 
ies as I required, As I gave him the list I 
said, “I will have to get some sugar and tea 
from the store to last me till you get back, 
Ed, for I’m out now.” 

“Why, darling,” said he, “you must have 
used more lately than the first month you 
kept house.” 

“No, Ed, but I’ve lent at least forty pounds 
of sugar to Mrs. Dorsey, and she has not 
returned it; that is what has cut short my 
. supply. She has borrowed fifty pounds of 
flour, and I’ve kept no account of the meal 
and drawings of tea.” 

“Well, really, said Edgar, “this looks 
somewhat serious. We are poor, love, have 
our fortune yet to make. You must quit 
lending; however willing, we are not able 
to afford it. For my own part, I never was 
any hand to borrow, and I don’t approve of 
the practice at all. It is like standing secur- 
ity. I have known many a hard-working, 
saving man to build up a fortune and then 
have it all swept away to pay a security debt, 
his poor wife and children plunged in irreme- 
diable poverty just because he was too clever 
to refuse to put his name to somebody else’s 
promise to pay, and just to keep from being 
thought hard of by some other clever fellow, 
he runs the risk, and takes the hard conse- 
quences of his want of moral courage. That's 
the cause of one-half the trouble in the coun- 
try. Borrowing and lending may be classed 
in the same category; they involve a one- 
sided policy in which one of the parties is 
sure to be a loser. My dear, have you bor- 
rowed anything from Mrs. Dorsey ?” 

“No, Ed; mother wouldn’t let me. She’s 
as much opposed to borrowing and lending 
as you are.” 

“ Well, dear, when your neighbor sends tu 
you for groceries again, just say you can’t 
spare them.” 

During Edgar's absence I was actually be- 
sieged on the borrowing question; repulsed 
in one quarter, Angelica returned to the 
charge in another. Denied sugar, tea, flour, 
rice, vegetables came in requisition, and these 
I freely gave away; and I reluctantly contin- 
ued to loan my kitchen utensils till Lucy 
found my best tub all to pieces at the well, 
where Angelica had left it when she was 
done using it. On cleaning day, Lucy ac- 





knowledged she had handed the scouring 
brush across the fence to her kitchen neigh- 
bor, who ingenuously owned that the cow had 
eaten the shucks and she had burned the 
handle, so I had to send to the carpenters 
and have a new one made before my clean- 
ing up could be done. 

In the large garden belonging to the neigh- 
boring premises grew a fine Scuppornong 
vine, and in September, when the grapes 
were ripe, a wagon loaded with boxes and 
barrels of provisions arrived, a present to 
Mrs. Dorsey from her relatives. I now con- 
gratulated myself with the hope of a speedy 
resturation of the groceries I had lent, but 
instead came an invitation to a grape-festival. 
Mrs. Dorsey came over to tell me her plans, 
to press me to go, and to borrow my new 
lilac scarf and lace berthe for Medora; but 
the memory of my ruined bridal silk strength- 
ened me to refuse both propositions politely 
but decidedly. The consequence was, the 
young lady scornfully cut my acquaintance, 
and though her mother kept up a show of 
friendliness, she became more formal, while 
reports of my disagreeable ways, by the Dor- 
seys, were brought to me by my well-meaning 
friends. 

It was the last week of the old year, and 
Edgar, looking over his accounts, examined 
my housekeeping memoranda, among which 
Ihad put down the various articles loaned 
and never returned. 

“You have kept your accounts so well you 
deserve a Christmas gift, wife, and I here- 
with present you one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, to be collected out of Mrs. Dorsey ;” 
then seeing my face cloud, he laughingly 
said, “I’ve got a piece of good news for you, 
darling. Captain Dorsey told me this even- 
ing he had lost heavily this year, and could 
not afford to keep up so much style. He 
moves into the country next week, so good- 
bye to your troublesome neighbor.” 
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KITTY HAYES. 
BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


You love me, I know it; 
For, dearest, you show it 
In so many different waye— 
The glance of your eye, 
The unbidden sigh, 
And the tremulous tale-telling gaze. 
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Thank Heaven above me, 
I know that you love me, 
My own darling—dear Kitty Hayes. 


Nay, why should I doubt you? 
For, Kitty, without you 

The bine would die out from the sky; 
For never so bright 
Was its beautiful light, 

Till it borrowed the tint from your eye. 
You loveme, I know it; 


“Pa” looked at “ma.” “There it is,” he 
said: “ we are all, big and little, like a row of 
bricks. Touch one, and away we all go, even 
down to our little Carrie, here. She has, as a 
child, as great an interest in the rise of the 
river as I have. We are all, old and young, 
waiting for money to buy marbles.” 

A good lesson for debtor and creditor, too, 
and well enforced.—Selected. 





For, Kitty, you show it 
In so many different ways. 
Thank Heaven above me, 
I know that you love me, 
My own darling—dear Kitty Hayes! 
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HOW WE ARE UNITED. 


“ WISH the rivers would rise,” said the 
little daughter. 

Father —“ Why, what have you to do with 
the rivers rising?” 

Little Daughter —“ A great deal, father; for 
then the boats would run.” 

F.—* And what have you to do with the 
boats running, my child, eh?” 

L. D.—“ They would bring the cotton down, 
father.” 

F. (looking over spectacles)—‘ And what 
have you to do, darling, with cotton bales?” 

L. D.—* Why, if the cotton was down you 
would be able to sell it, you know, dear fa- 
ther.” 

F.—*“ And what then?” 

L. D.—* You would have plenty of money.” 

F.—* Well?” 

L. D. (laying her hand on his shoulder, and 
looking up into his face)}—‘ Then you could 
pay mother that twenty-dollar gold piece you 
borrowed from her, you know, father.” 

F—* And what then, child?” 

L. D.—* Then mother could pay Aunt Sarah 
the ten dollars she owes her.” 

F.—* Ay—indeed! And what then?” 

L. D.—* And Aunt Sarah would pay sister 
Jane the dollar she promised to give her New 
Years, but didn’t, because she didn’t have any 
cotton-—any money, I mean, father.” 

F—* Well, and what else?” (He lays 
down the newspaper and looks at her cautious- 
ly, with a half smile.) 

L. D.—“ Sister Jane would pay brother John 
his fifty cents back, and he said when he got 
it he would give me the half-dime he owes me, 
and two dimes to buy marbles—and that is 
what I want the river to rise for, and the big 
boats to run! And I owe nurse the other 
dime—and I must pay my debts!” 





—__+0e—__—__ 


THE LADY AND THE CROSSING 


SWEEPER. 
A LYRIC OF BROADWAY. 


Tue spring-like day, on winter's edge, 
Had set the snows aflect, 

When, shining in the costliest silk, 
A lady walked the street. 


The garments that enrobed her form 
No fairer one could grace, 

Nor art to nature join its hand 
To paint a lovelier face. 


She moved, a queen, amid the throng 
Which filled the thoroughfare, 

Until she reached the broadened street 
That circles Union Square. 


But here she paused, its slimy flood 
She dared not venture in, 

The shoes upon her graceful feet 
Were faultless—but were thin. 


No portage could her eye discern; 
Above, below, ‘twas deep, 
When quickly to her rescue ran 
A little ‘‘ crossing sweep.” 


This maid, with active broom, appeared 
Like Moses with his rod, 

Who pierced the depths of Egypt's sea 
When Israel crossed, dry shod. 


So crossed the dame, with unsoiled fect, 
And then her servant turned, 

And, pleading, raised her little hand, 
To beg the pay she'd earned. 


Alas, for human gratitude! 
When rises human pride; 
The woman struck the shivering hand, 
And spurned it from her side. 
* * * . * * 
That night I had a dream, in which 
I left this world of sin, P 
And stood where “ Peter, at the Gate,” 
Lets heavenward comers in. 


Awhile I conversed with the saint, 
Who hadn't much to do— 

For very narrow was the gate, 
And passers-in quite few. 


Though many travelers eager pressed 
The easy, downward journey, 

For, “ Facilis descendi est 
Via porta Averni.” 
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But ’mongst the few who turned aside 
From all this downward host, 

A lady came ap to the gate 
Where Peter kept his post. 


She bowed, as she approached the saint, 
And, much was I surprised, 

The haughty dame who'd spurned the child 
In her I recognized. 


Though the pale garb no fashions change 
Around her form she wore, 

Still fair her face, and in her hand 
A dainty note she bore. 


** My letter this,” she curt’sied low, 
**It certifies I am 

A member of the up-town church 
Of Dr. Velvet Vam. 


** And vouches for the sums I gave— 
The signature is his— 

I fear they'll miss me much below 
In churchly charities.”’ 


I saw St. Peter grimly smile, 
And shake his hoary head, 

‘“*T never read your preacher's notes, 
Nor take their words,’ he said. 
“But here’s the key, go to the gate, 

And, if the note is true, 
You'll find it easy to unlock 
The bar, and enter through.”* 
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Alas, for human gratitude ! 








And angels drew her in. 
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She bowed assent, and took the key 
With polished, graceful touch, 

Yet when she reached the gate I saw 
A sight that awed me much ; 


For, though its weight was slight, it did 
Her utmost efforts mock, 

No power had she to raise the key 
Up to the fastened lock. 


Pale with surprise and dread, I saw 
Her hasten to the saint, 

To ask what power the key possessed, 
That made her hand so faint ? 


**Its only power is this,’ he said,* 
* To judge of charity ; 
The hand not strengthened by good deeds, 
Can never raise this key!" 
* * * . * * 
Just then a little maiden came ; 
He gave the key, and smiled, 
And as she raised her tiny hand, 
I knew the “ crossing ” child. 


But light its weight within the hand 
Which Christ had cleansed from sin; 
The gate flew open at her touch, 
And angels drew her in. 
* * * . * + 
Here I awoke; yet all the day 
This dream was in my thought ; 


How many #0 deeds of men, 
Such test prove of naught ! 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or s savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mowster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete mau cau be formed. 





RESPIRATION—HOW TO BREATHE. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


IR, water, and food are essential to every 

living organism. Add to these temper- 
ature, and we have all the conditions for or- 
ganized existence and the manifestations of 
life. Animals that hibernate during the cold 
season, take no water nor food while hyber- 
nating ; but they breathe very little, and their 
manifestations of life are correspondingly fee- 
ble. With all animals, as well as with human 
beings, the available life-forces invariably cor- 
respond with the dmount of breathing. No 
person ever achieved mighty deeds of mind or 
body without a full and unrestricted breathing 
apparatus. Sensation itself—the power to 
think vigorously or to feel normally—is exactly 
and always proportioned to the respiration. 
Show me a man or a woman distinguished for 
grand and noble words or actions, or for extra- 
ordinary achievements of any kind (except 
taking medicine), and I will show you the nor- 
mal play of well-developed lungs. No narrow- 
chested, half-breathing mortal, since the world 
began, has ever attained honorable distinction 
as philosopher, poet, sculptor, painter, orator, 
actor, singer, dancer, mechanic, or laborer. 
No race-horse ever won a purse which had 
not a capacious chest; and the fleetest horse 
ever seen on the American turf (Eclipse) had 
more lungs in proportion to his body than 
either of his beaten competitors. T have never 
seen Bonners famous “ Dexter,” but if his 
admeasurements do not prove the rule, I will 
admit an exception. 

Why should we breathe at all? The physi- 
ologies tell us that the chemistry of respiration 
consists essentially in decarbonizing the blood. 
But respiration is in no sense a chemical pro- 
cess. Indeed, there is no chemistry in any liv- 
ing structure, nor in any function of any living 
organism. Chemistry has relation only to the 
changes which take place among the molecules 
and atoms of inorganic matter. 

The function of respiration is somewhat 
complex. The blood is purified of its effete 
carbon; the food elemegig are aerated in the 
lungs and fitted for assimilation ; oxygen, the 





disintegrating element, is received into the 
system, and, probably, more important than 
all, some etherealized and refined element— 
more nearly allied to vitality than anything 
our senses or microscopes have yet detected— 
is received mainly through the channel of the 
lungs. However this may be, it is certain that 
vitality and respiration are intimately corre- 
lated. 

But who knows how to breathe? Import- 
ant as the function of respiration is, who knows 
how to perform it? I may be answered, 
“Breathing does itself. Only let the lungs 
alone and they will do their own work.” Very 
true, but they are not always let alone, and 
there is just wherein the mischief lies. 

From much observation on this subject, I 
have come to the conclusion that those, among 
the educated classes, who know how to breathe, 
are the exceptions and not the rule. Of some 
thousands of invalids whom I have examined, 
not one in a hundred understood the physiolo- 
gy of respiration well enough to use their re- 
spiratory organs properly, although most of 
them had studied “ Physiology for Schcols,” 
and read works on medicine and hygiene. 

These statements will not surprise any one 
who examines carefully the circumstances of 
modern society, and the conditions of “high 
civilization.” And as the Americans are, as a 
nation, the worst breathers on the face of the 
earth, we need not go outside of our own coun- 
try for illustrations. 

There are some vocations and many habits 
whose direct and necessary tendency is to 
diminish the respiratory function. This is 
true of all sedentary occupations as usually 
pursued. Contrast the sailors with the tailors. 
The former invariably have good breathing 
capacity, the latter never. Contrast sewing- 
girls with those who are “ generally useful” 
in housework. Look at the “ broad expansive,” 
breast of the washwoman, and compare it with 
the frail, caved-in appearance of the milliner 
and mantua-maker. Notice the short breath of 
the student who neglects gymnastics or exer- 
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cise in the open air, and then observe the long, 
deep, full inspirations of the bricklayer or plas- 
terer. 

But a thousand times worse than all enfee- 
bling vocations are certain devitalizing habits ; 
and of these tight-lacing is the worst (all lacing 
is tight). It is to me inconceivable that if any 
young woman knew how to breathe (which 
knowledge involves the rationale and uses of 
respiration), she would consent to a style of 
dress that crushes in her ribs, displaces her 
abdominal and pelvic viscera, distorts her spine, 
deforms her whole figure, diminishes her vital 
resources, renders herself miserable while she 
lives, and ensures herself a premature grave. 
No; she does not understand the subject. She 
does as other folks do, and thinks little or 
nothing of consequences. She may have com- 
mitted to memory, and repeated over and over 
again, all that is said in the miserable apologies 
for physiologies that are introduced as text- 
books into the common schools, without know- 
ing anything of the physiology of respiration. 
If she knew how to breathe, she would under- 
stand the importance of breathing, and then 
she would be no more willing to have her 
breath of life squeezed out of her by corsets, 
than she would consent to have her vital fluid 
bled out of her with a lancet. If she really 
intended suicide, she would resort to hanging 
or chloroform, and not torture herself ten or 
twenty years for the sake of dying fashionably. 

Whatever vitiates the atmosphere is an ob- 
stacle to free breathing, be it dust, smoke, or 
irrespirable gases. Tobacco-smoking ranks 
next to corset-lacing in its wide-spread perni- 
cious influence in destroying the breathing 
capacity of our people. I am aware that to- 
bacco-users may not see themselves as others 
see them in this respect; and I have never yet 
found a woman who would acknowledge that 
tight lacing hurt her, until after she had aban- 
doned the habit; nor a drunkard who would 
not swear that liquor agreed with his constitu- 
tion, until he had been reformed of the desire 
to drink. 

Tobacco-smoke pervades the atmosphere of 
every large city in this country, and of most 
country places. In this way it affects every one 
injuriously ; for, tobacco being one of the rank- 
est of poisons, its fumes are so offensive to the 
vital instincts that the whole respiratory ap- 
paratus contracts itself to resist their entrance 
into the vital domain. This is why the chests 
of those who begin the filthy habit in early life 
are always narrow, and their shoulders “ pig- 
eon-winged.” Eyery young man or boy you 





can find who has used tobacco two or three 
years, will show a misshapen bodily conforma- 
tion. His abdomen will be gaunt, his limbs 
tongs-like, his features angular, his complexion 
livid, and his expression narcotic. 

No one while using tobacco can be conscious 
of the manner in which it affects his respira- 
tion. But he may have a realizing sense of the 
principle if he will go from a first-class hotel 
in some large city, a few miles into the coun- 
try, where the air is pure, provided he leaves 
his cigar or pipe behind him. He may notice 
that his lungs expand unwontedly, and that 
the air seems to penetrate deeper into his chest 
than usual, while he experiences a degree of 
buoyancy amounting to exhilaration. Of 
course this feeling will be only temporary, for 
the morbid craving for the accustomed narcotic 
will soon overpower awakened normal instinct. 

Let me illustrate this subject by my own 
personal experiences. I am in Philadelphia 
once or twice a week, and freqyently have oc- 
casion to call on some patient, or fur some 
business purpose, at the Continental Hotel. 
The large hall, and the very large smoking 
and billiard rooms, are redolent of tobacco- 
smoke from 7 a.m. to 12 midnight. I have 
had the curiosity to count more than half a 
hundred persons smoking at the same time. 
Much of the smoke ascends the stairway, and 
pervades the whole house. Not one room in 
the vast building is free of tobacco-attainted 
air. I have not slept in a large hotel for years 
without finding myself suffering of a greater or 
less degree of narcosis the next morning. 

To show how little persons who are intelli- 
gent on many subjects, and who are “smart 
business men” as the world goes, know, care, 
or think about breathing, I will relate a little 
incident. In August, 1865, I stayed over-night 
at the Crutchfield House, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. [arrived at the hotel with four other 
fellow-travelers at 9 P.M. There was only one 
lodging-room unoccupied, and that had three 
double beds, and one small window. Five of 
us were booked for the three beds. The night 
was intensely warm and sultry. My fellow- 
travelers went to supper, and I went to bed. 
Being first in order, I selected the bed against 
the window, the other beds being on the oppo- 
site side of the room. In an hour or so my 
room-mates appeared, two of themewith lighted 
cigars, which they continued to smdéke until 
wholly undressed. They made no attempt to 
ventilate the room, closed the haJl door as 
though air was a dangerous thing to sleep in, 
and were soon dozing and snoring as if they 
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would suffocate. I turned my nose to the open 
window at my bedside, and faced Lookout 
Mountain till early dawn, thankful that my 
oblivious but groaning fellow-citizens could 
neither asphyxiate me with accumulated car- 
bonic acid gas, nor narcotize me with the hor- 
rible stench of nicotiana tobacum. 

On the trains between Philadelphia and 
New York I frequently notice a car full of in- 
telligent-looking and fashionably-dressed pas- 
sengers, with all the windows ciosed, the air 
rank and fetid with the accumulated débris of 
fifty persons, and one-half of the company 
semi-asphyxiated, or in a semi-conscious stu- 
por. How many of them know how to breathe? 

Let us see if we can not make this simple 
matter of breathing so plain that editors who 
sit crookedly at their desks, clergymen who 
lean at their tables, lawyers who bend down 
to their books, and doctors who flex their 
bodies instead of their joints, may understand 
how important, it is to sit straight. “ Blessed 
are the upright.” 





Fig. 1—Heart axp Lunes. 


Fig. 1 represents the anterior aspect of the anatomy of 
the heart and lungs. 1. Right ventricle; the vessels to 
the left of the number are the middle coronary artery 
and veins. 2. Left ventricle. 3. Right auricle. 4. Left 
auricle. 5. Pulmonary artery. 6. Right pulmonary ar- 
tery. 7. Left pulmonary artery. 8. Remains of the 
ductus arteriosus. 9. Aortic arch. 10. Superior cava. 
11. Arteria innominata; in front of it is the right vena 
innominata. 12. Right subclavian vein; behind it is 
the corresponding artery. 13. Right common carotid 
artery and vein. 14. Left vena innominata. 15. Left 
carotid artery and vein. 16. Left eubclavian artery and 
vein. 17. Trachea. 18. Right bronchus. 19. Left bron- 
chus. 20, 20. Pulmonary veins; 18, 20, from the root of 
the right lung; and 7, 19, 20, the root of the left. 21. 
Tpper lobe of right lang. 22. Ita middle lobe. 23. Its 
inferior lobe. 24. Superior lobe of left lung. 25. Its 
lower lobe. 








Now, if the chest is compressed in any man” 
ner, by lacing or malposition, the ribs are cor- 
respondingly pressed in upon the middle and 





Fig. 2—BroncataLt TcBE AND AIR VESICLES. 
Fig. 2 represents the bronchial tube, and its division 


into air cells, as much magnified. 1. A bronchial tube. 
2, 2, 2. Air cells or vesicles. 3. A bronchial tube and 
vesicles laid open. 

lower lobes of the lungs, so that nearly all the 
breathing is limited to the upper and smaller 
portions of the lungs. Professor T. Guillard 
Thomas, M.D., of New York, in his late work 
on “Diseases of Women,” states that he has 
known cases, on post-mortem examinations, 
in which the liver was deeply indented by the 
pressure of the ribs, consequent on tight lacing. 

As the lower portions of the lungs must ex- 
pand before the upper portions can be inflated, 
it follows that a little constriction of the dia- 
phragm must have a great effect on diminish- 
ing the respiration. 

The effect of compressing the lungs may be 
still better understood by a glance at the bron- 
chial tube and air-vesicles (fig. 2). The air- 
vesicles in the lungs are reckoned by millions, 
and unless they have ample room the blood 
can never be properly purified as it passes 
through them. Lacing so presses them to- 
gether that the blood stagnates, and anemia or 
tubercular consumption is the result.* 

Let us next see what conditions are necessa- 
ry to the admission of the proper quantity of 
air into the lungs. 

By pressing down the abdominal organs and 
extending the ribs, the diaphragm becomes the 
principal agent in inspiration; in a deep in- 
inspiration the intercostal muscles, situated 
between the ribs, assist in the expansion of the 
chest by spreading the ribs, aided also, to some 
extent, by the muscles of the thorax generally. 
Expiration is mainly accomplished by the ab- 
dominal muscles, whose contraction draws 
down the ribs and compresses the viscera up 
against the diaphragm, thus diminishing the 
cavity of the chest from below. 





* Fora full explanation of thi# subject the reader is 
referred to the new work, “Digestion and Dyspepsia 
Illustrated,’ just published by S. R, Wells, New York. 
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If we compare the lungs to a bellows, the 
abdominal muscles may represent its handles; 





Fig. 3—AcTION OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 

Fig. 3 is a side view of the chest and abdomen in 

respiration. 1. Cavity of the chest. 2. Cavity of the 
abdomen. 3. Line of direction for the diaphragm when 
relaxed in exspiration. 4. Line of direction when con- 
tracted in inspiration. 5,6. Position of the front walls 
of the chest and abdomen in inspiration. 7, 8. Their 
position in expiration. 
a fact which shows the importance of keeping 
these muscles in vigorous condition in order to 
have free and normal respiration. This fact 
also explains why sedentary habits are as inju- 
rious to the action of the lungs as they are to 
the movements of the bowels. 

With the illustrations and explanations be- 
fore us, it is easy to understand that, if the chest 
is restricted or compressed in any manner 
across the diaphragm, or immediately below 
it, this important part of the machinery of 
respiration is limited in its motions; it can not 
descend enough to admit a sufficient quantity 
of air into the lungs, and respiration is dimin- 





ished, and the whole system devitalized in the 
exact ratio that its motions are constrained. 
Now, look at the 
outward condition 
of the fashionably- 
dressed woman as 
she appears en cos- 
tume. Such a wom- 
an does not use 
the one-half of her 
lungs. She can not 
possibly live out 
half her days; while 
her offspring, if she 
is so unfortunate as 
to have any, will 
be cursed with irre- 
trievable frailty of organization. And as wom- 
en who dress themselves fashionably can not 
breathe more than half enough to purify the 
blood and aerate the food, they are never well 
nourished and always troubled with indigestion. 
The contrast to this caricature on humanity 
is seen in the figure which has long been the 
ideal of painters and 
sculptors, and the ac 
tual of the woman as 
she should be. There 
have been in all ages 
and all nation: long- 
lived mothers, and hale 
and happy grandmoth- 
ers; but they have al- 
ways had full, rounded 
chests and capacious 
lungs. No other wom- 
en are fit to be moth- 
ers. No farmer who 
breeds animals for pleas- 
Fig. 5—VENUS DE MEDICIS. yre or profit would ever 
raise the offspring of narrow-chested mothers. 
Why should health-conditions be less regarded 
in raising human beings? 
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Fig. 4—UNNATURAL WalsT. 
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HUMAN HAIR—A TRADE AND ITS TRICKS. 


ONSIDERING the effects on one’s health 

and on one’s looks as produced by the 
way the hair is worn on head and face, the 
subject has sufficient importance to warrant 
these remarks, That much headache is 
caused by the present style or fashion of 
wearing the hair is certain. And not a few 
have been driven to the necessity of aban- 
doning the great piles of false rolls or braids 





which loaded them down. Others, in their 
extremity of suffering, have found it neces- 
sary for relief to cut off, also, the supply , 
which nature has kindly given them. Now, 
there is reason in some things, if not in others. 
A human head looks best when covered with 
hair becoming one’s age and complexion. 
To see a young woman with powdered or 
gray hair is as ridiculous as it is to see elder- 
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ly persons with dyed or artificially-colored 
hair. Only flirts and fools resort to such ex- 
periments, . 

Vain and silly men allow ignorant and 
barbarous barbers to spoil the looks of their 
faces by their ridiculous whims of shaving 
the face in spots and leaving the beard here 
and there in tufts. One shaves the chin and 
throat, leaving beard on the upper lip and 
on the sides of the face. Another cuts off all 
except a “ goatee,” which makes him resem- 
ble a goat, indeed. Another shaves the upper 
lip only, and this gives the face a flat appear- 
ance. Jim Crows, clowns, and the “fancy” 
may indulge their ludicrous notions, and 
clip themselves to look like monkeys, making 
themselves the laughing-stock of sensible 
people, and nobody cares; but solid and sen- 
sible men should wear full beards properly 
trimmed, so as to present a neat, clean, and 
symmetrical appearance. Such was the cus- 
tom of the old heroes, including the Apostles, 
and even the Saviour himself. He shaved 
neither his face nor his head; but, like the 
Apostles, wore his hair and beard in a nat- 
ural and becoming manner. The Pagan Chi- 
nese, Siamese, and a few other peculiar peo- 
ple, shave their heads and make ridiculous 
spectacles of themselves. But American 
men will probably never come to this. They 
will be content to imitate the Lord Dundrea- 
ries, clowns, and swells. 

The Hvening Post gives an account of how 
the hair business is conducted in this and 
other countries : 

Fifty years ago the hair trade scarcely hed 
a name in this city, but now it is of enormous 
extent, and employs a vast amount of cap- 
ital. There are twenty or more wholesale 
houses thus engaged, some of which are im- 
porters, while others are jobbers and manufac- 
turers. Others connect these branches so as 
to improve all ways of profit. The price of 
the genuine human hair is regulated by its 
length. Tresses of twenty inches bring three 
dollars per ounce, while those of forty inches 
are worth more than double this price. At 
such a rate it will pay to cultivate this crop; 
but many are induced to part with it on 
much lower terms. 

BUYING HAIR. 

This business is extensively practiced in 

Europe, and is there managed very adroitly. 





For several years the hair importers of this 
city have been in the habit of fitting out 
peddlers (chiefly French or German), whose 
stock in trade and general outfit are sent from 
this port. These men, when they reach the 
old country, travel through sequestered dis- 
tricts, offering their wares for sale. When- 
ever they meet a farmer’s wife or peasant 
girl with a fine head of hair, they endeavor 
to obtain the precious locks, generally in ex- 
change for a calico dress and a few ornaments. 
In this way a large stock is gathered at 
small rates; and this, when brought to New 
York, commands a high price. 

It is a remarkable fact that human hair 
grows nearly twice as fast in Europe as it 
does in America. Hence the product of the 
former country is much greater relatively to 
its population than that of the latter. All 
Europe is now carefully canvassed in the 
manner referred to, and the tresses which 
may once have adorned some Suabian house- 
maid, are made to grace the head of a Fifth 
Avenue belle. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR HAIR. 

The enormous price of genuine hair has 
led to the adoption of many substitutes, the 
most popular of which is jute, a species of 
hemp. This was very largely used in the 
manufacture of waterfalls and chignons. 
When properly dressed jute looks very well ; 
but although cheaper than hair, it is a high- 
priced article, and hence Yankee ingenuity 
has been exercised to find another substitute. 
This was discovered a few years ago by an 
enterprising man (Connecticut born) in a 
bark of the species of the basswood tree. 
When dried, combed out, and oiled this looks 
very well. The cheap coils which are so well 
known as Japan hair, are of this material. 

WATERPALLS. 

Waterfalls are now out of fashion, but in 
their day they had their eloquent apolgists. 
The waterfall, at its largest size, seldom 
weighed more than four ounces; that is, if it 
was properly made. It was woven over 2 
light wire frame, and thus made as light as 
possible; but still it was found to pull the 
head backward, and hence was in a degree 
tiresome. Waterfalls, chignons, and the pres- 
ent French twist cost from $2 to $10, and 
sometimes a great deal more. The single curl 
costs from $3 to $6. 
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COLORING HAIR. 

The art of imitating almost every shade 
of hair is now nearly perfect. By sending 
a small sample of natural hair one may have 
curls, switches, coils, etc., made to match it 
in a manner which defies detection. Some- 
times the natural hair is colored to suit the 
fashion, though the process is often injurious. 

The fashionable colors, which are frequent- 
ly changed, are technically called “art col- 
ors.” A few years ago the art color was red. 
Then it became gray—not the gray of age, 
but a fanciful tint easy of detection. This 
did not become generally popular. Just now, 
we believe, the art color is flaxen. 

SOME INTERESTING FACTS. 

The hair trade is a safe and remunerative 
business. Hair-dressers charge from $2 to 
$5 for dressing a lady’s head for a party, and 
they also charge handsomely for cleaning the 
dust out of artificial! locks. A lady recently 
had her hair cut off on account of ill health, 
and gave the locks to the hair-dresser for a 
braided watch-guard of the same material. 
The hair-dresser sold the hair for $75. 

In this city the hair-dressing shops each 
keep from three to six hands for serving their 
customers at their homes, and during the 
gay season they are kept very busy, their 
charges being $2 per hour. The writer of 
this knew a poor clerk married to a girl who 
understood the hair business; they opened a 
small shop in the Sixth Avenue, and speedily 
became rich from the profits of the trade, 
and this success is not unusual. 

The great establishments in this city are 
ready to teach the business to all who are 
willing to pay for tuition, the fee demanded 
being $150. Any one of ordinary ingenuity 
can learn to dye hair, to weave it, and to do 
the work in popular demand. The most dif- 
ficult things to make are imitation seams, or 
“partings.” These are generally got up in 
Paris, and are made of fish skin, though 
sometimes a silk fabric is used. Thus far 
American ingenuity has failed in this respect 
to equal the French. 

A century ago the largest amount of hair- 
dressing was done for men; now it is done 
for women. Then every gentleman wore a 
large wig, which was invariably powdered, 
and required the attention of a professional 
hair-dresser, 





[In conclusion, we appeal to the common 
sense of man and woman to drop their absurd 
and injurious customs, and in future to adopt 
such as may be conducive to cleanliness, 
health, comfort, and to good looks. ] 
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TALL MEN AND WOMEN. 





S a country becomes settled, and espe- 

cially in cities where great numbers 
of human beings are crowded into a com- 
paratively small place, men degenerate in 
height, and the women are not only prover 
bially shorter than in the country, but they 
are less muscular, As there are thought to 
be exceptions to all rules, there are both tall 
gentlemen and ladies in old cities, A major- 
ity of them, however, if traced to their birth 
place, will be found to have come from the 
country. Kentucky and Tennessee produce 
the tallest men in this country. A young 
boy taken from the city, whose parents are 
below the usual height, and reared in either 
of those States, would probably quite over- 
top any of his family. The material abounds 
in the grains and meats of those splendid 
regions for developing the bones. 

The Patagonians have long been celebrated 
for being the tallest race of men in existence. 
Magellan’s associates give their average sta- 
ture at seven feet four inches; Commodore 
Byron’s officers seldom saw one below seven 
feet,and some exceeded that measure. These 
statements, however much they exaggerate 
the truth, indicate, at any rate, the decided 
superiority of the Patagonian native in 
physique over his European visitor. A man 
rising six feet and two or three inches, and 
being well proportioned, appears gigantic to - 
another man but five feet six inches. 

At the polar circles, especially north, the 
Esquimaux rarely towers above four feet and 
a half to five feet. As a whole, the English 
are finely developed, tall, and energetic. 
Americans are a compound of all nations on 
the globe, varying in size, strength, height, 
weight, mental capacity, and energy, accord- , 
ing to the predominance of blood from any 
particular source. 

One cause of degeneracy and dwarfing -is 
bad habits. Boys who smoke and chew 
tobacco, or who violate the laws of their 
being in other ways, undermining their con- 
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stitutions, can not hope to transmit healthful 
conditions, nor to leave a robust progeny. 
Think of a weak, sickly, dyspeptic parentage, 
producing a race of men! Think of whisky- 
drinking, beer-guzzling men and women 
generating children in the image of God! 
Imbeciles, idiots, criminals, and vagabonds 
are the descendents of low organizations, or 





of persons in wrong relations. God is not the 

author of idiocy. If we would have a race of 

sound men and women, we must live proper 

lives. It is the food we eat, the liquids we 

drink, the air we breathe, as well as the cli- 

mate in which we live that affect our stature 

and our character. We are responsible for? 
the infirmities which afflict us. “God is not 

mocked.” 


—— +0¢—___. 


THE LATE JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


HE death of this eminent chemist and 
physiologist took place at Munich, on 
the 18th of April last. His long and honor- 
able career, and invaluable contributions to 
science, have made his name a memorable one. 
Born in 1803 at Darmstadt, he was intended 
for the pursuit of pharmacy, and placed by 
his father in a drug store; but not liking the 
post assigned him by his employer, returned 
home, and was set to work by his father in 
his dlrysaltery business. While thus engaged 
he prepared himself for the university, and 
entered that of Bonn in 1819, and subse- 
quently studied at Erlangen. By the aid of 
a traveling stipend allowed him by the Grand 
Duke, he went to Paris, and there continued 
his studies from 1822 to 1824. It was while 
here young Liebig found in the eminent Gay 
Lussac a friend and instructor, and through 
him was introduced to the notice of the sci- 
entific men of Paris. A paper on Fulminic 
acid which Liebig was invited to read before 
the Institute, proved to be the occasion which 
led to his early prominence. 

After he had delivered the lecture, a grave- 
looking man, singularly dressed, came up to 
Liebig and conversed with him on the sub- 
ject of his paper, and inquired as to his 
views and prospects. 
knew few persons in Paris, but attended the 
various lectures. The unknown gentleman 
asked him to dine at his house on the fol- 
lowing Monday, where he would meet some 
of the most eminent French chemists. Fear- 
ing to give offense, Liebig did not ask the 
grave gentleman who he was, but watched 
him going out of the hall, and then inquired 
of the porter the name of his new friend, 
which, to Liebig’s chagrin, the porter did 
not know, and the day of the dinner-party 
arrived without the young chemist having 
found out his kindly host. A few days after- 





Liebig told him he | 


ward he was met by a chemist, who inquired 
why he had not attended at Humboldt’s, 
where a party of chemists had been invited 
specially to meet him; of course, he imme- 
diately apologized to Humboldt for his fail- 
ure to respond to the invitation, and that 
illustrious man proved of great service to 
him afterward. He was appointed Professor 
Extraordinary in 1824, and in 1826 Ordinary 
Professor of Chemistry, at the University of 
Giessen. Here, supported by the Govern- 
ment, he founded the first model laboratory, 
and raised the small university to eminence, 
more especially for the study of chemisfry. 
At Geissen Liebig had for his assistants 
the Doctors Will, Hoffman, and Tresanius. 
In addition to many other public acknowl- 
edgments of his eminent services to science, 
Liebig was made Baron in 1845. He was 
next invited to fill the post formerly occu- 
pied by Gmelin, at Heidelberg, which he de- 
clined ; but in 1852 he accepted a professor- 
ship at the University of Munich, as Presi- 
dent of the Chemical Laboratory at that 
place, where a new and important sphere was 
opened tohim. The works of Professor Lie- 
big are very numerous, and have been trans- 
lated into most of the European languages. 
His researches are recorded in his own jour- 
nal (“‘ Annalen ”); in the “* Annales de Chimie 
et de Physique; ” also in the “ Handbook of 
Chemistry,” begun in 1836 by Poggendorf. 
He revised Geiger’s “ Handbook of Phar- 
macy” (Heidelberg, 1839), his section of 
which may be considered as independently 
a handbook of organic chemistry. Among 
Liebig’s more important works is his “ Or- 
ganic Chemistry in its Application to Agri- 
culture” (Brunswick, 1840), which has gone 
through several editions. Of this work Pro- 
fessor Silliman remarked, that its publication 
“constitutes an era of great importance in 
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ot the history of agricultural science.” This ; tion of several new chemical professorships 
per work was translated into English by Dr. | in Germany. The beneficial influence which 
we Lyon Playfair, who had studied under Lie- | Professor Liebig’s works have had on agricul- 
cli- big at Geissen in 1838, and who explained | ture is undeniable; they have been largely 
ure his new system of agricultural chemistry to developed and appreciated in England and 
—¥ the British Association, in 1840 and 1842. | in Germany, and especially in Saxony ; in the 
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latter country the agriculturists have raised 
themselves to a knowledge of the subject 
not to be met with in the farmers of any 
other country, Scotland not excepted. Per- 
haps the only signal error which may be 
traced in the writings of so industrious an 
investigator and voluminous an author is his. 


In the latter year also appeared a translation 
of Liebig’s work, by Dr. Gregory. Liebig, 
in a series of “ Familiar Letters,” next devel- 
oped his views on chemistry and its relation 
to commerce, physiology, and vegetation, 
i with such success that the appearance of the 
work had the effect of inducing the founda- 
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ascribing an “alimentary principle” to alco- 
hol. 

In stature he was of the middle size, and 
rather slightly built, evincing in a marked 
degree the mental temperament. His head 
was large, the brows being broad and pro- 
jecting, while his eyes were animated, sharp, 
and intense, the expression characteristic of 
men of genius being his, especially when en- 
gaged in the consideration of some import- 


ant subject. 
2 ————— 


THE DIVORCE MANIA. 


HE following words from an address on 
“The Cure for the Divorce Mania,” by 
Mrs. M. A. Canfield, published in the Ohio 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, are like “ apples 
of gold in pictures of silver :” 

“ A ray of light in the darkness is the fact 
that great Christian men and great bodies of 
Christians are moving for reform—such men 
as John Ruskin and President Woolsey ; such 
bodies as the Episcopal Convention of Connect- 
icut and the Methodist Conference at Chicago. 
From the East and the West the upper stratum 
of society is sending up a prayer for more 
stringent divorce laws. 

“ With all due deference to my superiors, I 
believe they are putting the lock upon the 
wrong door ; that it would be more politic to 
guard the front entrance to the temple of 
marriage than to bolt the back door. In other 
words, I believe the rationale of the divorce ma- 
nia is the prevalence of ill-adapted marriages, 
of which ignorance is the cause, and for which, 
therefore, knowledge is the cure. The mar- 
riage which is ‘ the union of two souls in one’ 
is a beautiful, holy chalice, brimming with glo- 
rious possibilities of companionship, of home 
bliss, child love, of work well done for God and 
humanity. Anything short of such a union is 
failure, and such a failure! Only the failure to 
get into heaven transcends it. It means nectar 
turned to gall; means bickerings, contention, 
and strife ; means cursing the world with a mis- 
erable example and a most miserable progeny. 

“ Yet this grand relation, which determines 
the fate of the individual—and if of the individ- 
ual the race—does not receive the consideration 
bestowed upon the commonest affairs of life. 
Volumes of essays have been written upon the 
potato. The agricultural bureau scatters abroad 
the ripe experience of the world upon its cul- 
ture. Science lends her lamp. One would 

«suppose the culture of human souls almost as 





important. Yet doés the Government dissem- 
inate knowledge upon the subject? Do men 
and women of ripe intellect flood the market 
with literature pertaining to the science of mar- 


.Tiage? No; the great doctrines of affinities, of 


temperamental adaptation, of magnetic attrac- 
tion are mainly expounded to the world by 
half-crazy women, long-haired spiritualists, or 
short-pursed medical students. We have but 
one phrenological journal ; it, though a power 
in the land, is far from being what the land 
might make it. Bringing the matter home, it is 
a fact that in the city of Cleveland there is not 
a volume upon temperaments, phrenology, or 
physiognomy in the public library or in any 
book store within its limits. 

“ Instinct is considered the true guide to mat 
rimonial felicity. It is believed that there is 
fate in love ; that one can not force his destiny. 
Instinct never makes mistakes. Whoever saw 
a mother bird weave her nest so badly that the 
little ones fell through into the cold world? If 
instinct is a safe guide, there are no failures in 
the matrimonial business ; but the facts in the 
case are that libertines marry virtuous girls, 
vile women impose themselves upon good men. 
All this proves that a science of marriage is in- 
dispensable to civilization, and the rapid degen- 
eration of society calls for a speedy develop- 
ment of this science. There is a law governing 
marriage which is as much a law of nature as 
the law ofsimilars. This law obeyed, happiness 
would surely follow ; and ignorance of its exist- 
ence does not prevent the penalty following its 
violation. I would have the art of reading 
character taught in every school in the land. I 
would have every boy and girl able to read 
God’s signs written upon face and brain. I 
would have every young man’s and woman’s 
knowledge of anatomy, phrenology, and phys- 
iognomy so perfect that their standard of beau- 
ty would be the intrinsically good, and that 
which was adapted to harmonize with their 
own organizations. Then there would be no 
more cases of falling in love with improper 
persons than there are now of men falling in 
love with their sisters; and for the same reason 
they would not— because they would know 
that they ought not.” 


—+0o—__—__ 


THERE must be harmony of relation between 
nerve and muscle, brain and body, to produce the 
best results from their co-operation. 


In weighing the characters of men we must pen- 
etrate beneath the envelope of affectation and 
assumption which many habitually wear. 
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—fifty-six—of the PHrENoLoGicaL JouRNAL, and vol- 
ume fifty-seven begins with the July number. Many 
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up the connection should see to their prompt filling up, 
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half a year—from this July to next January. We do not 
like to say ‘“* good-bye” to old friends, but rejoice to say 
*“ How do you do?” when they come again. 
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GIVING WHILE LIVING. 


Spang grasping, miserly men, with 
more Acquisitiveness and Secretive- 
ness than Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence, seek only to get all they can and to 
keep all they get. Their hearts are hard- 
ened, their souls shriveled, and no matter 
how much money they have they are ob- 
jects of pity rather than envy. Such 
men die hard, clutching their money- 
bags. But they die and leave all. Hav- 
ing done no good in this world, sacrific- 
ing nothing for the sake of charity, they 
find nothing to their credit in the other 
world into which ‘they are suddenly 
ushered. . 

“The late war” demoralized many, 
not only soldiers, contractors, and pay- 
masters, but legislators whom the peo- 
ple had elected to make the laws. 
These went to work on their own pri- 
vate account to make money out of the 








Government. Citizens became alarmed, 
and “investigations” were inaugurated. 
The disclosures were such as to taint the 
characters of many trusted men in high 
places. Corrupt judges who thwarted 
justice were impeached, and a general 
sifting of character and practice is still 
going on. It is hoped that we may weed 
out all the dishonest and corrupt men 
from the body politic. 

One of the worst pieces of public rob- 
bery was practiced by the last Congress, 
by members voting money out of the 
Treasury into their own pockets, as extra 
salary or “back pay.” That was a very 
selfish and a very wicked thing. Those 
who voted for it practiced highway rob- 
bery without the threat of murder. 
They took the victim—Uncle Sam—by 
the throat and compelled him to deliver. 
The authors of that act would all steal 
on any occasion, could they do so and 
escape disgrace and punishment. They 
should, each and every one of them, be 
trusted no more. They are thieves, and 
their bad example demoralizes weak and 
selfish men in all the walks of life. Let 
them vacate their seats and stand back. 
When they make restitution of what 
they have stolen and show signs of re- 
pentence, they may be forgiven—not be- 
fore. For the others, let the mark of 
disgrace be put and kept on them. 

A contemporary discourses as follows 
on this subject, and makes some striking 
constrasts : 

“Tf the Credit Mobilier investigation, 
and the Caldwell investigation, and the 
exposure of Pomeroy, and the New York 
Senate’s dropping the investigation of 
Tweed as soon as he has resigned, have 
shown the baser uses to which money is 
put in this country, making all of us de- 
spair a little of the Republic, there is a 
world of encouragement in looking at 
the other side of the shield. The long 
list of those who merely, in the past 
twenty-five years, have manifested what 
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we may almost call the American sense 
of the responsibility of riches—the Tap- 
pans, Astors, Peabodys, Coopers, Thay- 
ers, Sheffields, Vassars, Packers, Cor- 
nells, Stevensons, Simms, and the Lenoxes 
(to select a few of the more prominent)— 
has, since the opening of the year, been 
signally increased. The generous givers 
just named are perhaps even outranked 
in munificence by Mr. John S. Hopkins, 
of Baltimore, whose public endowments, 
present and prospective, will amount to 
between four and five millions of dollars. 
A university with scholarships for the 
poor he has already taken steps to or- 
ganize by the appointment of trustees, 
by the gift of his Clifton estate, of four 
hundred acres, and by setting apart in 
his will for this object his entire interest 
in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Still more recently—only last month, in 
fact—he conveyed to other trustees two 
million dollars, with which to erect and 
maintain a hospital in the city of Balti- 
more for the indigent sick of the city and 
its environs, ‘ without regard to sex, age, 
or color ;’ a training-school for nurses in 
connection with it—these two institu- 
tions to form a part of the medical school 
of the future university; and in the 
country an orphan’s home, with accom- 
modation for three or four hundred col- 
ored children, and due provision for their 
maintenance and education. These deeds 
speak for themselves, but it should be 
added that Mr. Hopkin’s instructions 





are, like his intentions, of the most lib- 
eral character, and that he and every 
one of the trustees are Southern men by 
birth and life-long residence.” 

One is no better or worse for being of 
“Southern birth,” but we suppose the 
object of naming the fact in this case 
was, to show that there was no “ preju- 
dice against color,” etc. Now, these ex- 
amples are worthy of imitation. Those 
who practice giving while living will be 
tolerably sure that their wishes shall be 
carried out ; while those who leave it for 
executors to place their charities, will 
leave a bone for hungry creatures to 
quarrel over, and thus scatter their ef- 
fects. Reader, if you would escay¢ the 
envy of your poor relations; if you 
would enjoy the most exquisite luxury 
known to man, begin to-day to make 
such disposition of your property and 
your time as your highest sense of char- 
ity may approve. Do not aim at riches. 
If you marry for money you will prob- 
ably “catch a tartar.” If you marry for 
the sake of making another happy, that 
is a higher me.'ve. If for your own 
convenience or wishes, that is a lower 
motive, a selfish motive, and real hap- 
piness will not come of it. Each should 
first seek another’s good rather than his 
own. Can we not subdue our selfishness 
and come up to this high standard? It 
is the only true way to happiness here 
and hereafter. Who will invest in this 
large interest-paying bank of charity? 


——_+0+—___ 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Ww: are glad to notice the fact that 
the religious press has taken up 
the subject of capital punishment, and is 
earnestly discussing the question ot put- 
ting men to death by hanging. Some 
honest, sturdy old Mosaics and Puritans 
cling to the way of revenge, and, accord- 
ing to their interpretation of Scripture, 





still demand an “eye for an eye, and a 
tooth fora tooth.” In comversation with 
such persons we are gravely told that “if 
there were more men hung, there would 
be less murder.” We have not been able 
to take that view of the subject since 
we have had very satisfactory evidence 
presented us that where the death pen 
e 
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ality has been abolished there were less 
crime andeviolence than before. 

Just here we have the statement of 
George A. Baker, in the Christian Lead- 
er, of recent date, to the same effect. 
He says: 

“Tt is not generally known that act- 
ual experiment has demonstrated the 
uselessness of capital punishment. Here 
are the facts: Michigan abolished the 
death penalty in 1846, and for twenty- 
seven years no execution has taken place 
in that enlightened community. We 
have the testimony of the highest au- 
thority that murders are less frequent, 
and convictions more speedy and certain 
than when the gallows flourished in that 
State. Rhode Island abolished capital 
punishment in 1852, and for twenty-one 
years has enjoyed greater tranquility, 
with more safety of human life, than 
ever before. The chief-justice of the 
State and the warden of the State prison 
concur in this view. The people of 
Rhode Island, like those of Michigan, are 
among the wisest our country affords, 
and they are nearly unanimous in simi- 
lar sentiment. Wisconsin comes next. 
In 1853 she swept from her statutes 
every vestige of the law of vengeance. 
Twenty years’ experience only confirms 
the wisdom of her course. Gov. Wash- 
burn is emphatic in his approval of the 
act of 1853. Last comes Iowa. On the 
20th of April, 1872, her legislature utter- 
ly repudiated the law of blood for blood, 
and life for life. So we have the expe- 
rience of the following States, Look at 
them! Are they not, in all that consti- 
tutes a State, the peers of any other in 
the world? Michigan, 27 years; Rhode 


“Island, 21 years; Wisconsin, 20 years; 


Iowa, 1 year.” 

Among the countries of Europe that 
have made the experiment, we may in- 
stance Russia. Capital punishment was 
abolished in that despotic realm by Eliz- 
abeth in 1741. In 1791 Count Segur 





declared in the Moniteur that “under 
the operation of the law Russia was one 
of the countries in which the least num- 
ber of murders was committed.” In 
1830 Peter Dobell, Counselor of State 
in Russia, in his book of travels through 
the empire, calls upon other nations to 
“blush that Russia should teach you the 
celestial principle of reforming depraved 
morals, not by the sanguinary execu- 
tion of inexorable justice, but by the 
mild and divine precepts of heavenly 
mercy.” 

George M. Dallas, our former Minister 
to Russia, says that “none with whom 
he conversed ever dreamed of going 
back to the old system. The laws (he 
adds) are of the mildest character, and 
their effects are seen in the character of 
the people. Barbarous as they were be- 
fore the mitigation of their penal code, 
its mildness has wrought such a change 
that they are now among the mildest 
and most peaceable people he has ever 
seen.” 

If these be facts, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt their being facts, it is pretty 
good evidence that it is time hanging 
was abolished. This does not imply that 
we should not restrain nor that we should 
not punish. It implies that there is a 
much less brutal method of dealing with 
criminals. It is for Christians to discov- 
er and apply the better methods. We 
know all the familiar passages in the 
Bible which are quoted by all lovers of 
the gallows. They may be run off from 
the end of one’s tongue as glibly as tunes, 
but it should not be forgotten that though 
this Book is authority and for the guid- 
ance of humanity, yet it should be re- 
membered that commentators are not all 
agreed as to the significance of certain 
declarations; and it is a fact that more 
enlightened views make important mod- 
ifications in the rendering of scriptural 
meanings. We prefer to take a humane 
view when circumstances warrant it. 
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We would be governed rather by the 
spirit than by the letter of a law. May 
God, in his good mercy, put it into the 


hearts and heads of men to come to right 
conclusions, and in their appregiation of 
justice let them not forget mercy. 


—~+0e—_——_ 


THE 


i igae world was appalled when the 

electric telegraph flashed the news 
that a great steamship with a thousand 
passengers on board had been cast on the 
inhospitable rocks of Nova Scotia. In- 
stantly every thinking person inquired, 
What was the cause? One answer was, 
the ship was short of coal. Owing to 
the strike of English and Welsh miners, 
coals were scarce in Liverpool, and the 
ship put to sea without a full supply. 
Another statement was, that the sea had 
“set” in such a way as to drive the ship 
off her course, and by a miscalculation 
on the part of her officers, induced by 
the tidal flow, she was far out of her 
reckoning, and so ran on the rocks of 
that bleak, icy, and rock-bound coast. 
Another cause which will, no doubt, 
strike many as the possible, if not the 
more probable one—the same cause 
which has sent numbers of great ships 
to the bottom of the sea with all their 
living freight on board, and millions of 
treasure besides — was the inattention, 
carelessness, or “insubordination of the 
crew.” And what does this mean? 
Does it mean alcohol? Aye, verily; 
this is the devil. We do not know all 
the facts in this particular case, but it 
appears in evidence that the night was 
not dark, and there was no good reason 
why the officers on watch should not 
have seen the shore, or heard the break- 
ers, which were roaring, and have known 
their exact whereabouts. Were the offi- 
cers and crew of the Atlantic temper- 
ance men? Or did they drink? The 
custom on all steamships in which it 
has been our fortune to travel, is that 
both officers and crew drink more or less 





“ATLANTIC” CATASTROPHE. 


alcoholic liquors on every voyage they 
make. We remember well on several 
Saturday nights that the captain not 
only invited some of his officers, but a 
number of his passengers into his state- 
room, where whisky punch was served 
to all who were disposed to partake, that 
they might “drink to their sweethearts 
and wives,” and this they did to reple- 
tion. Indeed, some drank so freely as 
to disqualify themselves for duty, and 
we remember with what shuddering 
thoughts we retired to our berths, im- 
agining the possibility of our coming 
into collision with other ships during the 
night. 

With officers and men in a boozy, if 
not a drunken, condition, navigating a 
vessel on the ocean, with a thousand or 
more human beings in their keeping, is 
not so easy and secure an affair as to 
commend itself to any prudent mind. 
We doubt if any passenger who real- 
izes the possibilities of disaster would 
feel satisfied in such circumstances. 

Once when on the lower Mississippi, 
we were informed by the pilot of a river 
steamer that men of his calling were un- 
der twenty thousand dollars bonds not 
to drink while on duty, and they relig- 
iously abstained. No such law or rule 
prevails upon our great ocean steamers, 
and they who go to sea in these ships 
put their lives in peril while in the keep- 
ing of liquor-drinking officers. 

We may be charged with making too 
much of this point. We simply state 
our personal knowledge and experience, 
and leave it for others to infer whether or 
not this is a healthy, prudent, and safe 
condition of things. We had resolved 
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in our own minds, before again ventur- 
ing on a sea-voyage, to inquire not only 
into the soundness of the ship, but into 
the habits and character of its chief 
officers; and we should not stop here, 
but look still further and satisfy our- 
selves that those having our lives in 


charge were such intelligent, cautious, 


and conscientious men as we could 
safely trust. And we venture to sug- 
gest to ship-owners, as well as to those 
who propose to become passengers, that 
they go not blindly across the gang- 
plank, but look carefully all around them 
and see that the bars are up, the gates 
well fastened, and that the officers be in 
all respects qualified for the discharge 
of their important functions. There is 
too much recklessness in these things, 
too little cautious, intelligent prudence. 
Let us “look before we leap.” 


——_-+0¢ —__—_ 


TRANSFERRENCE OF BRAIN. 


A“ NOVELTY in Surgery” is going 

the rounds of the papers. The 
story is, that a Prussian soldier was con- 
demned to die; that about the same 
time a saloon-keeper died of heart dis- 
ease. The condemned soldier was then 
made insensible by chloroform, his cra- 
nium neatly opened, and his brain care- 
fully transferred to the skull of the de- 
ceased saloon-keeper, whose Lrain had 
been dextrously removed for the pur- 
pose. As might be supposed, provided 
the thing ever happened, the individual, 
whoever he was now, after recovering 
from the delicate and successful opera- 
tion, manifested the thoughts, feelings, 
memory, and intelligence of the dealer 
in beer instead of the tactics of the mil- 
itary man. This is just what every phre- 
nologist would have expected, provided 
always that the marvelous feat was ever 
performed. But we have one serious 
objection to the whole story. In order 
to transfer the whole mass of brain from 








one cranium to another, the arteries lead- 
ing from the heart to the brain would 
have to be severed, and then reunited. 
At least this is the way we understand 
anatomy. The story does not explain 
how this little feat was accomplished. 
“ Clamping the carotid arteries tu prevent 
hemorrhage” is “fine writing” enough 
for those who never saw these vessels 
and their surroundings displayed in the 
cadaver; but asking demonstrators of 
anatomy and operative surgeons to ac- 
cept this statement is taxing human 
credulity rather severely. We don’t be- 
lieve a word of the story. 


——__+0e — — 
SAWDUST SWINDLERS. 


HILE we had corrupt judges on the 
bench, and while some of our police 
justices seemed to be in collusion with the 
rogues, it was next to impossible to convict, 
though the rogues were often caught. Now 
we have an honest mayor in New York, and 
some of our judges and justices do their duty, 
in placing human wolves in prison, when 
caught. Some long in the sawdust business 
are now doing service for the State, at least 
one patent office swindler has been caged, 
The Scientific American says: “* Some weeks 
since, we published an account of the nefari- 
ous transactions of an individual in the 
neighborhood of Galesburgh, Illinois, who 
carried on quite on extensive business in 
swindling inventors. Representing himself 
as a patent agent, and as having facilities for 
the sale of rights, his plan consisted in induc- 
ing the patentee to forward his model and 
five dollars to pay for advertising, and then 
leaving the package in the express office and 
pocketing the money. More recently, it seems, 
the scamp has played a bolder game, and by 
a series of artfully-worded letters, hold-out 
tempting offers for state rights in inventions, 
has endeavored to persuade owners of the 
same to forward to him, as agent, deeds 
thereof, fully executed, and transferring title 
in the property to a hypothetical person, no 
other than himself. How many he has vic- 
timized, we are not aware; but his career as 


W. A. Morrison & Co. alias W. J. Reed & Co. 
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is happily ended, as he has been arrested, con- 
victed, and safely lodged in the penitentiary. 

“ Weconfess to but little sympathy for those 
who are foolish enough to forward the deeds 
of their patent rights to any person regard- 
ing whose honesty and responsibility they 
have not the fullest knowledge and confi- 
dence. An executed document of this de- 
scription represents value exactly as much 
as title deeds to a house or bank notes, and 
like safeguards should be placed around all. 
There are plenty of adventurers in the 
country who stand ready to prey upon in- 
ventors—men who, by offering dazzling bait, 
too often succeed in swindling their victims 
out of the fruits of years of labor—and this 





reprobate who is now in the clutches of the 
law is but a fair specimen of the class. There 
is only one word of advice to be added, and 
that is to look well to the standing and 
character of all with whom you deal, and 
trust no offers which are not verified by your 
personal examination.” 

[Now let us catch the “mock auction” 
robbers, the street car pick-pockets, the 
wharf-rats, the baggage-smashers and snatch- 
ers, the burglars, house-breakers, sneak 
thieves, and the rest; catch and imprison a 
few hundreds of these, and we shall then 
have a period of quict, until further impor- 
tations are effected from the old country. 
The only safety is in “ eternal vigilance.” ] 


———__+e-——— 


THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC 
A NECESSARY BRANCH OF EDUCATION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 


HE Germans are sometimes called the 
spectacled nation, and the cry during 
the late war in our own land, “ Bayonets 
think,” was travestied in the Franco-German 
war under the new, familiar phrase, “ Spec- 
tacles tight.” A better, because more appro- 
priate, saying would have been, “ Singers 
fight.” The German, complex nation as it 
is, is emphatically a singing people. The 
“ Watch on the Rhine” (@lmost as stirring to 
American ears as our own “ Yankee Doodle”) 
needs no accompaniment when a hundred of 
our Teutonic fellow-citizens, with their crows 
and hinder, strike up their patriotic refrain. 
In Prussia, especially, all sing and all play 
on some instrument. Orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax, and prosody, the standard bores 
of American school children, are made easy 
to the little Prussians by the charms of mu- 
sic. Carl and Gretchen learn their notes and 
alphabet in unison, and four-four time keeps 
pace with the multiplication table. So into 
the slow-molded, fair-haired race in the land 
of Goethe and Luther, there was engrafted 
long ago the tenderness and beauty of Italian 
maestros, and Germany became a brave, ten- 
der-hearted, sturdy power in the world. 
“Let me make the songs of a country, 
and I care not who makes its laws,” Trite, 
but true; never more so than to-day, We 
can not spare space for a history of the Ger- 
man, English, or Scotch systems of popular 





musical instruction. The editor of this mag- 
azine was privileged some years since to ex- 
amine the educational modes employed in 
several parts of Europe, and was especially 
delighted with the proficiency in musical cul- 
ture he witnessed in Glasgow. There pupils 
are taught to sing, play, and compose. It is 
no mean compliment to this school that pub- 
lishers of music in London vie with each 
other in efforts to procure from the advanced 
pupils their finished original compositions 
(which, by the way, the rules of the school 
forbid them to part with until after gradua- 
tion). Fancy an American editor going to 
any of our high schools, or even colleges, to 
purchase the essays of the pupils! 

It has been said “America has so much 
practical work to do she can not spare time 
for art.” That is a snob’s excuse for neglect. 
No civilized people can afford to ignore art 
in any one of its manifold forms, and Ameri 
cans least of all. But the statement is not 
true in fact. No European communities pay 
as liberally for high art as the people of the 
United States. Great masters of drama, 
opera, painting, and sculpture command 
their own prices. The people that glorify 
Parepa-Rosa, Kellogg, Bierstadt, and Jeffer- 
son are certainly lovers as well as patrons of 
art. But art, especially musical art, is better 
loved than known among those Mr. Lincoln 
used to call “the plain people.” And why? 
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It has not until recently been taught to our 
children among the other rudimentary stud- 
ies. Bright misses at the fashionable schools 
have been drilled by ‘foreign teachers until 
they could play passably upon the piano, and 
sing some sentimental ditties for the approv- 
al of their friends. Country singing-schools 
have gathered the youths and maidens on win- 
ter evenings to practice the scale and court- 
ing simultaneously, but have generally made 
more new homes than new choirs, The 
Sunday-schools have been furnished with, 
“Chains,” “ Bells,” “ Diamonds,” and what 
not ? very pretty, indeed, when a good leader 
taught the sweet voices to blend in the joyful 
songs of Mason, Bradbury, or Root; but the 
notes in the various books were useless to, and 
so an unnecessary tax on, most of the children. 

All this has been the result of the preva- 
lent American idea that singers were born, 
not taught, and that these elect children were 
comparatively few. Within a decade there 
has been a manifest change in this respect. 
People are beginning to understand that vo- 
cal music is quite as natural a mode of ex- 
pression as talking, and that those children 
familiar with it from infancy are spontaneous 
singers, needing afterward no more tuition 
in notes and their intricacies than in reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. This new popular 
opinion has created a demand for some sys- 
tem of instruction adapted to the compre- 
hension of children, and various efforts have 
been made to meet it. Most of these at- 
tempts were failures, because the authors as- 
sumed too much, They could not realize 
the extreme simplicity of childhood. They 
omitted to provide the teacher with any 
manual for instructing primary pupils in the 
first steps. They forgot that the alphabet is 
the key to all learning, and so made text- 
books without spelling-book or primer. Ben- 
jamin Jepson, Professor of Music in the pub- 
lic schools of New Haven, Conn., succeeded 
where all others failed. This gentleman, still 
a young man, has been for twenty years or 
more a teacher of music in that city. He 
began with large classes, composed of youth 
of both sexes, and endeavored to teach the 
science of music by a system modeled on 
what was known as the Pestalozzian method. 
A few years’ experience brought him to the 
conclusion that he could arrive at more sat- 





isfactory results with younger children. To 
test this idea he gave several gratuitous 
courses of lessons to the children (including 
the infant-class) of the Sunday-school with 
which he was connected. The results were 
unexpectedly gratifying. From that time to 
the present (with the exception of his army 
service in ’61, 62, and ’63) Prof. Jepson has 
devoted himself conscientiously to his favo- 
rite vocation. His success as a private teach- 
er attracted the attention of some members 
of the New Haven Board of Education, and 
through their efforts the study of music was 
introduced in the public schools of that city 
in 1865. The following extract from the an- 
nual report, dated Sept. 1st, 1865, will show 
the results of this experiment: 

“The subject of music in the schools has 
been at various times pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Board, and during the latter por- 
tion of the year Mr. B. Jepson has been em- 
ployed by them to give instruction in that 
art in some of the higher rooms. This was 
done as an experiment, Mr. Jepson entered . 
into the service with his well-known enthu- 
siasm in his profession. At the close of the 
year the experiment was considered success- | 
ful. Rapid progress had been made by his 
classes, without serious interference with the 
routine of study. The Board have accord- 
ingly engaged him to continue his instruc- 
tions, and to extend them to as many rooms 
as the time will permit, for the coming year. 
The value of instruction in music, and its 
excellent effect on the schools, where it is 
made subsidiary to the more obvious and 
important aims of education, are well under- 
stood and acknowledged in all places where 
it has been tested.” 

(We may say in parenthesis that this Board 
was composed of eminent merchants and 
prominent citizens, among whom was Prof. 
Daniel C. Gilman, then of Yale, but now 
President of the University of California.) 

The reports of subsequent years refer with 
increased enthusiasm to the excellent results 
attendant upon the instructions of Prof. Jep- 
son, and in the annual report of the State 
Board of Education, presented at the May 
session of the General Assembly in 1871, Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, widely known for his emi- 
nence in all that relates to the advance of 
popular education, devotes nearly four pages 
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to this subject. We have space for but a few 
extracts from this instructive chapter : 

“Music is taught in our best schools, and 
should be in all. In many instances it has 
taken its proper place as one of the regular 
studies, It is the testimony of multitudes of 
teachers that music helps instead of hinder- 
ing progress in other studies. It stimulates 
the mental faculties, and exhilarates and rec- 
reates pupils when weary with study. Some 
branches are pursued largely for the mental 
discipline which they impart. No study 
that can be taken up so early is a better dis- 
cipline in rapid observation and thinking, 
none so early and easily develops the essen- 
tial power of mental concentration. In sing- 
ing by note a child must fix his thoughts, 
and think quickly and accurately. The hab- 
it of fixing the attention thus early formed 
will aid in all other studies, * * * In late 
examinations of all the schools in New 
Hlaven, only two hundred and forty-eight 
children out of six thousand were found un- 
able to sing the scale, and one hundred and 
forty of these belonged to the primary grades 
—that is, out of this multitude only one hun- 
dred and eight above the primary grades 
could not sing. * * * 

“General Eaton, the National Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Governor English, 
when visiting the schools in New Haven, ex- 
pressed their surprise and gratification at 
hearing children in the primary school sing, 
at sight, exercises marked on the blackboard 
by the teacher.” 

For the four years subsequent to the intro- 
duction of music gs a study in the public 
schools, the tax-payers of New Haven were 
doubtful of its expediency and value, al- 
though it was rapidly gaining favor with pa- 
rents. On the 22d of April, 1870, the grad- 
uating exercises of the high school were held 
publicly in Music Hall in the presence of over 
2,000 people. Some six hundred pupils par- 
ticipated in the singing. The following ed- 
itorial, clipped from Loomis’ Musical Journal, 
gives an idea of what had been accomplished : 

“The Pilgrim Chorus, from “ I Lombardi,” 
by Verdi, was rendered with a delicacy of 
shading which was almost marvelous, viewed 
in the light of many performances of the 
same piece which we have heard from more 
experienced singers, A grand solfeggio, of 





100 bars, arranged from Auber, was sung in 
four parts by six hundred children, with a 
massiveness and grandeur which we shall not 
soon forget. A leading organist and musi- 
cian, who stood near, expressed our feeling 
when he remarked that the efforts of the 
children in that piece thrilled him. Old Hun- 
dred, by one-third of the children, with an 
accompanying chorus in three parts, with 
different words, by the other two-thirds, was 
admirably effective.” 

From that time to the present there has 


. 
been but one opinion in New Haven regard- 


ing musical instruction. Its benefits are 
manifold, reaching outside of school into the 
family, the church, and the business commu- 
nity. In the Sunday-schools and churches 
of New Haven the superior singing is noticed 
by summer visitors, who frequently visit the 
public schools to see how such excellence is 
acquired. Commenting upon this fact, the 
journal from which we before quoted, says : 

“With a knowledge of the elements of 
vocal music comes a love for it in other 
forms; hundreds of children in this city are 
becoming proficient on the piano and organ, 
as well as in singing. As evidence of this, it 
is only necessary to state that upward of fifty 
teachers, where formerly eight or ten did the 
work, now find constant employment outside 
of the public schools in teaching individual 
scholars the piano, organ, harmony, cultiva- 
tion of voice, etc. 

“ Chorus choirs, composed of the very best 
kind of material, are springing up in every 
part of the city; new musical societies, in 
which young people are gathered by scores, 
astonish effete organizations by the perform- 
ance of music over which the latter suppos- 
ed themselves sole conservators. 

“Eight music stores and piano warerooms, 
where formerly one sufficed, are kept busy 
supplying the people with music and musical 
instruments, leaving out one piano and two 
organ factories, who annually dispose of a 
large number of instruments on private sale.” 

The system devised by Prof. Jepson has 
been crystalized by him into three books or 
“Musical Readers.”* With these in hand 





* “ Elementary Music Readers”"—Nos. 1, 2,3. By B. 
Jepson. New York. Post-paid, $2.25 per set ; or 75 cts. 
single. May be had at this office, or sent by post on 
receipt of price. 
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any teacher of average ability can lead his 
pupils along the pleasant paths of musical 
science. They have recently been adopted in 
many towns and cities, most notably of all by 
he Board of Education of the city of New 
York. 

We believe their general introduction, and 
a faithful following out of the system they 
inculcate, would in ten years’ time give this 
country a generation of full-chested, sweet- 
voiced youth, better fitted for the joys and 
duties of life than the active men and women 
of to-day. 


WHO WILL TRY IT? 





ORTUNES are made and lost by under- 

standing or failing to understand hu- 
man character. There is scarcely a man any- 
where so valueless that, by right manage- 
ment, he may not have his own happiness 
greatly increased and be made serviceable in 
some laudable way to any one who knows 
how to separate his wheat from the chaff, and 
call out his best faculties in the best way. 
Every year men come to us to learn “ what 
we know about” character-reading, and in 
eighty or more private lessons we open the 
subject as fully as one-third of a century of 
earnest study will enable us to do it, aided 
by our large collection of busts, skulls, and 
portraits of the most remarkable men and 
women that have graced or disgraced human 
character. 

It is not every one who attends our course 
of instruction that intends to lecture or prac- 
tice character-reading as a profession. Mer- 
chants come that they may the better discern 
rogues who would buy goods with fraydu- 
lent purpose. Lawyers that they may learn 
to read witnesses, jurymen, and clients, and 
with the better success mold and manage 
mankind. Clergymen come to learn how to 
find their way to human sympathy and con- 
fidence, and how to lead the misled and de- 
graded to higher purposes, better hopes, and 
a better destiny. And teachers come to find 
a clearer exposition of mind and how to 
meet its wants than they find in anything 
they have known. And some come to learn 
the true philosophy of mind for personal 
culture and improvement; and all express 
themselves satisfied, and more than satisfied, 





with the higher and better view they obtain 
of man, his capacities, his duties, and his 
destiny. 

Those who wish to instruct others in this 
man-improving doctrine, and to make it a 
profession, are thus equipped with the facts, 
principles, and illustrations which they re- 
quire to win success, and at the same time 
confer benefit upon mankind of priceless 
value. Those who desire a programme of 
the course of instruction, and the advantages 
which it promises, with terms, etc., may ad- 
dress this office. The next session will com- 
mence on the fifth of November next. 


—_—_+9e—_. 


INTERESTING DiscoVERY IN NATURAL His- 
ToRY.—The President of Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, Dr. Campbell, recently found beneath 
some of the trees in the campus numerous car- 
penter bees, each minus its head. Having 
called the attention of Rev. Samuel Lockwood, 
the eminent naturalist, to the fact, careful ‘ob- 
servations were made, with interesting results. 
It was first noted that these bees were all of 
the same species, and were all honey-gather- 
ers. The case at first appeared one of wanton 
massacre ; the merciless executioners being com- 
mon Baltimore orioles. On making a more 
thorough examination of the headless trunks, it 
was discovered that every body was empty, the 
insect having been literally eviscerated at the 
annular opening made at the neck by the sepa- 
ration of the head. The interesting fact disclos- 
ed by these observations is that these birds had 
learned that the bodies of these particular bees 
—the stingless males—were filled or contained 
honey sipped from the blossoms of the horse- 
chestnut ; and so they watched the insects until 
they were fully gorged, then, darting upon them, 
snipped off their heads, and always at one place, 
the articulation, thus showing themselves ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of their victims as 
well as their habits, and taking advantage of 
both for the gratification of their love for sweets. 


Pee 





ALL right training consults the aptitudes of 
the mind, favors the natural bent of the genius, 
and charms the faculties into exercise. In the 
training of the young, it is assumed that the 
disposition must be a natural growth, not a 
manufactured product; that every character 
has its own law of development; that you can 
not deal with the lily as you can with the sun 
flower. 
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THE 


SENSES—HOW MANY HAVE WE? 


BY AZZA URTEM, M.D. 


ROFESSOR R. W. RAYMOND deliv- 
ered an interesting lecture on “ Nerve 
Telegraphy ” in Cooper Institute, on Satur- 
day evening, March 15, 1873, in which he 
took the ground that we are endowed with 
a “muscular” sense and a “correlating” or 
“associating ” sense, in addition to the five 
senses with which we have long been famil- 
iar. Unless the lecture is badly reported in 
the New York Tribune, I can not see that the 
Professor has made out his case. Indeed, it 
seems to me quite clear that five senses are 
all that we have need for. The remark of 
the Tribune that the lecture was “entirely 
negative,” seems to suggest a grave doubt of 
any positive testimony. The language of the 
Tribune is, “It was, as one of the prominent 
gentlemen present remarked, decidedly a 
lecture for thinking people; and although of 
an entirely negative character, and to be 
aimed to dispel the preconceived notions re- 
garding the sensations by which his hearers 
recognized the world around them, and to 
throw popular certainties into the region of 
doubt, yet these theories were so amazingly 
brushed aside, and newer ones so kindly in- 
terposed where chaos was inevitable, that 
through the long continuance of the lecture 
an appreciative audience laughed and ap- 
plauded alternately.” 

Most of the lecture, as reported, is devoted 
to the old senses of feeling, smelling, and 
hearing, and but a few very brief sentences 
to the new senses of muscularity and associa- 
tion, and these are merely stated, not ex- 
plained. Physiologists have repeatedly sug- 
gested a sense of temperature as a sixth sense ; 
and the arguments in favor of this are much 
stronger than the negative lecture of Profes- 
sor Raymond in favor of the two he proposes 
to introduce; so that, in the order of discov- 
ery, if not of nature, the sixth and seventh 
senses of Professor Raymond must take rank 
as the seventh and eighth. 

Professor Raymond defines and illustrates 
in the following negative manner: “ We have 





the sensation of lifting a heavy weight. What 
sense is it that tells us that? It would be 
easy to prove to you, if I cared to linger on 
this part of the discussion, that there must 
be a muscular sense, The seventh sense is 
called the associated sense, and I could give 
it almost as many names as there are letters 
in the word; for it is a sense which grows 
out of the other senses, which correlates and 
co-ordinates their action.” 

The statement proves too much. Each of 
the five senses whose existence is demonstra- 
ble admit of only a single name. Nature is 
very precise in her arrangements, and true 
science is equally precise in its language. If 
an anatomist should imagine that some hita- 
erto undiscovered organ existed in the ab- 
dominal cavity, in the vicinity of the stom- 
ach, liver, spleen, and pancreas, to which 
either one of ten or a dozen names would ap- 
ply, we should very naturally suspect, from 
the very looseness of the nomenclature, that 
there must be some mistake somewhere. 

The error that has misled Professor Ray- 
mond is the common error of all our standard 
physiologies. They do not give a correct 
explanation of any of the senses. They re- 
gard them as the actions or impressions of 
external objects on the mind, whereas the 
truth is just the contrary—the recognition 
of the objects by the mind, the organs of 
sense being its instruments or media. 

With regard to the sense of hearing, Pro- 
fessor Raymond says: “ Waves of sound are 
propagated through the air to the ear.” 
What is sound? A correct definition of the 
word will show the fallacy of this statement 
ina moment. Sound is the recognition by 
the mind, through the auditory apparatus 
(organ of hearing), of the motions of a vibrat- 
ing body. The sound is not in the body, nor 
in the air, nor in the vibration sound. If 
the ear be absent or deaf, there is no sound 
in any case. The waves of atmospheric air 
correspond with the vibrations of the body 
which is the remote cause of sound ; the drum 
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of the ear moves responsive to the motions of 
the atmospheric waves, and the auditory 
nerve, communicating with the center of per- 
ception (the brain organ), enables the mind 
or person to determine the rapidity and in- 
tensity of the motions of the body, and thus 
ascertain its distance, direction, density, and 
other properties. And the same principle of 
explanation applies to all of the other senses. 

I can perceive nothing in the “sensation 
of lifting,” whether the weight be heavy or 
light, but the sense of feeling. If a person 
takes a feather in his hand and closes his 
fingers on it, he feels it. The skin is the 
organ of touch or feeling. Suppose he then 
takes a pebble in his hand weighing half an 
ounce. He only feels it a little more dis- 
tinctly. If he takes a pound weight in his 
hand, the sensation of feeling is only in- 
creased in degree, not changed in kjnd. And 
what is the difference if he lifts a body weigh- 
ing a hundred pounds? The skin (organ of 
feeling) is simply compressed in proportion 
to the weight of the ohject, and the mind’s 
recognitions correspond exactly with the de- 
gree of pressure. This is why the mind can 
determine the different properties of objects 
in contact with the surface of the body. If 
an extraordinary muscular sense must be in- 
troduced to explain the sensation of lifting a 
heavy weight, while a light weight is recog- 
nized by the ordinary sense of feeling, a very 
nice question presents itself for solution. 
Where does the sense of feeling end and the 
muscular sense begin? We might also ask, 
what tissue, structure, or organ exercises the 
one sense, and what the other ? 

Anatomists have never found an organ of 
a muscular sense, nor does Professor Ray- 
mond mention any; and it is certainly illog- 
ical to assume a specific function until we 
can find some organ or structure to manifest 
it. If the lifting of a light weight implies 
the sense of feeling, and the lifting of a heavy 
weight the muscular sense, then when an ex- 
tra heavy weight is lifted we should have 
still an additional sense; and as the heavy 
weight strains the muscles, while a very 
heavy weight would try the bones, we might 
call this the osseous sense, 

And while we are in the business of sub- 
dividing the senses, or discovering new ones, 
why not introduce a nervous sense? Pleasure 





and pain are different from the sense of heavy 
lifting; and then there are many kinds of 
pleasurable and painful sensations. Of the 
pains there are the cutting, burning, sting 
ing, aching, griping, cramping, etc., etc. 
How can one and the same sense account for 
all these varieties ? 

We think, on the whole, that nature has 
completed all necessary arrangements for en- 
abling us to communicate with the external 
world in the five old-fashioned senses. 
Through the medium of the skin (feeling) 
the mind recognizes the physical properties 
of external objects, whether light or heavy, 
round or square, rough or smooth, hot or 
cold. Through the instrumentality of the 
ear (hearing) it recognizes the molecular mo- 
tions of a distant body. Through the medi- 
um of the eye (seeing) it notices the distance, 
form, color, etc., of objects. Through the 
medium of the nasal apparatus (smelling) it 
recognizes the presence of particles of matter 
in the gaseous state; and through the medi- 
um of the tongue (tasting) it takes cogni- 
zance of solid matters in solution. 

If Professor Raymond had been a better 
phrenologist, he would not have confounded 
the mental powers with the vital instincts, 
He says: “ From careful analysis it is inferred 
that the brain is not the only seat of con- 
sciousness, but one seat is in the spine itself.” 
We have, then, two organs of mind, a cere- 
bral and a spinal. We have consciousness 
in the back-bone as well as in the head! 
The phrenologists must modify their system, 
and extend the organs down the vertebral 
column to the os coccygis. Consciousness in 
the spinal marrow? No, Professor, con- 
sciousness is a mental power, and no person 
or animal manifests it without a brain. But 
you may decapitate a frog, and then irritate 
its spinal cord, and its muscles will move 
convulsively. But this is not consciousness, 
It is organic perceptivity—“ reflex action.” 
The frog knows nothing, thinks nothing, 
feels nothing; nevertheless, until its muscles 
become disorganized, and lose their vital 
property of contractility, they will respond to 
the presence of obnoxious agents. 

Nearly all that Professor Raymond says in 
relation to the mental powers and vital in- 
stincts is erroneous, for the simple reason 
that he reasons from the wrong standpoint. 
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Thus, he says, ““ We are constantly receiving 
tokens of sensation ;” and again, “It is only 
by steady practice that babies learn how to 
What are “ tokens of sen- 


use their senses.” 


| sation?” Babies have much to learn in the 
judicious use of the instruments of their 
senses; but they use their senses the moment 
they are “ born babies.” 
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THE SHAKERS AGAIN. 


[The following, from-Elijah Myrick, of Ayer, 
Mass., explains itself. We have ourselves some- 
thing more to say on the subject, but Brotber 
Myrick is now moved to speak. Hear him.] 

N the June number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL (1872) appeared an article, “ sin- 
cerely in the interest of truth,” which was en- 
tited “ The Shakers: Have they made a Mis- 
take?” and, in the same respectful interest, I 
submit a few thoughts for your disposal. 

“Did Ann Lee, the founder of Shakerism, 
teach celibacy ? or did she simply teach chas- 
tity ?” 

Ann Lee, after her revelation of, conversion 
to, and baptism into the Christ life, lived and 
taught unqualified virginity. Hence, there is 
no need to teach celibacy or chastity to her 
disciples, abstractly. We recognize in Ann 
Lee the manifestation of Christ; one identi- 
fied with, and confirming the first in, Jesus ; 
one upon whom the Divine Spirit not only 
descended, but abode, inspiring her testimony 
with the spirit of prophecy, progression—ris- 
ing above not only the perversions, but the 
nature in which they originated. 

Neither Jesus nor Ann Lee, the first Chris- 
tian fruit, nor the Shaker Church, condemn or 
ignore marriage, but claim that it has no part 
with the children of the resurrection. But 
all do condemn the unfruitful and illicit works 
of darkness, though legalized by human enact- 
ments. “They are not subject to the law of 
God.” 

“ Man-made religious creeds, by which so- 
ciety is organized, alone are not saving ordi- 
nances.” “ All things of human origin are 
imperfect and susceptible of improvement. 
Why not the Shaker creed ?” etc., etc. 

We abjure the formula of creeds, except as 
the poet so beautifully expresses it : 

“Speak truly, and thy word shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy /ife shall be a great and glorious 

creed.” 

The Shaker summary of religious belief is, 
God dual; Christ a principle, attainable by all. 
The service of God is, duty to humanity, in- 
cluding the individual. Love, based upon the 
fulfillment of the highest attribute of the law 
—justice. The earth is the rightful inherit- 


ance of the meek, and not the arrogant and 
avaricious. 

Peace and industry. “Seek first the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness, and (sec- 
ond) all these things (which are necessary) shall 
be added unto you”—to sustain the unselfish 
relations, where a rich man can not enter till 
he divide all that he hath with his less fortu- 
nate brother—which means nothing less than 
community. 

And a virgin life. If this constitutes a 
“creed,” and we can be made sensible how it 
can be improved, we will gladly accept it. 
Whether it be among the “ things of human 
origin, or man-made,” it matters not, “so long 
as truth is free to combat error.” Mother Ann 
did not separate from her husband in any 
sense only as husband. By force of circum- 
stances, they were separated in their employ- 
ment only, but still maintained their social 
and domestic relations. She cared for him in 
sickness, and proffered her kindest attentions 
to all of his necessities. He separated from 
her, because she refused to cohabit with him 
in wedlock—declared she would not, if she 
knew her life would be sacrificed by her re- 
fusal. Nay, no pecuniary or domestic consid- 
eration influenced her life and precepts. It 
was the innate though latent spirit-life re- 
sponding to the touch of that fire which Jesus 
“sent upon the earth,” to sever the Adamic 
relations, and supplant them by a broader Chris- 
tian brotherhood. (Luke xii. 49.) The spirit- 
ual began to unfold and assume the supremacy 
over the inferior nature, as portrayed in the 
character of “ the four beasts.” The first was 
like a lion (individual physical prowess); the 
second was like a calf (homogeneous, mutual) ; 
the third had a face as a man (intelligence, 
philosophy, commerce); the fourth was like a 
flying eagle (spiritual, rising above earth). Each 
had eyes (vision) ; wings (locomotion), of which 
the spiritual would not deprive them, only 
direct. The revelator saw them become a 
unit, and as they said “ Amen, the four and 
twenty elders, teachers, or-mediators cast their 
crowns before the throne” (of reason and con- 
| science supreme), as Garrison cast the Liderator 
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when tts work was ended. Read Rev. iv. 10, 
11. Again, Rev. v. 1: “And I saw in the 
right hand of him that sat on the throne a 
book written within, and sealed with seven 
seals; which no man in the heavens (the 
creedal churches), nor in the earth (the nat- 
ural, generative man), neither under the earth 
(the fallen, perverted man), was able to open, 
neither to look thereon.” 

“And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the 
throne (reason), and of the four beasts (living 
elements in man), and in the midst of the elders 
(leaders of organization), stood a lamb as it 
had been slain (the animal life extinct), having 
seven horns (or degrees of power), and seven 
eyes (or powers of vision), which are the seven 
spirits of God,” being the most interior, spirit- 
ual, powerful, and searching. He, the grad- 
uate of the seventh heavens, was able to take 
the book, written within with virgin purity, 
and break the seals thereof. 

Jesus and Ann Lee taught obedience to nat- 
ural law to those who were under it to pro- 
mote physical soundness, and, also, that they 
should not kill one another. It then logically 
and philosophically follows that, as portions 
of the earth became “replenished” and pro- 
gressed, there would be a ripe field for the 
harvest; “the end of the worldly” life, the 
celebate and virgin life would be in order, to 
prevent the dishonored means employed, to 
check over-peopling, or excessive “replenish- 
ing” the earth. 

“She might as well counsel abstinence from 





water because somebody had been drowned in 
it, or that we should not use fire because houses 
had been burned by it.” And to further illus- 
trate, not subvert nature by eating anything 
that has in itself the principle of germination. 
According to this theory, there would be one 
grand scheme of reproduction, and, like the 
human race, “replenish” and destroy, ignor- 
ing higher uses. 

We accept the tribute: “No, Ann Lee was 
not so unwise as to ignore certain laws of God, 
by the transmission of which the race would 
cease to be.” Nay, she “was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision;” “and she became, 
what all women have a right to become, a 
wife and a mother,” (yea, and a virgin). “ Now, 
if our Shaker friends will only see the subject 
in this light, they will follow Ann Lee’s ex- 
ample (which they do; but instead of taking 
to themselves husbands and wives, they for- 
sake the real and prospective ones, as she set 
the example.” And we hope to “ become the 
very best of citizens” by Keeping “ pure and 
unperverted ;” “by subduing the flesh to the 
spirit—by living lives of the severest chastity 
(and virginity). They who do this are all the 
better prepared to become fathers and mothers 
of a superior order of human (angelic) beings.” 

“ The world is progressing,” and we feel the 
need, and invoke the aid of “science, philos- 
ophy, and revelation,” and also of our inquir- 
ing and highly appreciated friends—reformers, 
and co-workers and emancipators, against the 


slavery of ignorance, passion, and self-inflicted 
penalties. 


ae 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGY TO ARTISTS. 


HE study of Phrenology leads one to be a 
closer observer of mankind. When we 

say this of Phrenology we mean in its broad- 
est and most complete sense; as understood 
by the anthropologist, and not in the narrow 
sense in which the world at large looks upon it. 
With the phrenologist, the brain is the most 
important thing in the study of human char- 
acter. Though it may be influenced by the 
condition of the various minor constituents 
which go to form the whole man, it is by far the 
superior of them all. It is often remarked to us, 
that Phrenology may be very well, “ as far as it 
goes ;” but that Phystognomy is of vastly more 
importance in the study of human character. 
Thus the world looks at many things; prefer- 
ring to simply investigate the effect, rather than 
to dive deeper and ascertain the cause. The 





action of the mind, we always tell these people, 
writes its character upon the face; and hence 
Physiognomy is subordinate to Phrenology ; 
and that by studying the physiognomy we 
oftentimes get a clew to the predominant 
action of the brain. The study of Phrenology 
leads naturally to the study of Physiognomy, 
and, in fact, includes it. 

Probably to no class is this subject of more 
importance than to artists, especially portrait- 
painters and sculptors, who hand down to 
posterity the general contour of the various 
classes of men who have exerted an influence 
upon the world. To the man of science who 
pays attention to this noble subject, the con- 
nection of mind-and matter, their busts and 
paintings have a far greater value than as mere 
pictures to perpetuate the fame of the hero 
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He desires that they should be perfect copies 
of the subject in all their parts; not only that 
some of the leading points should be handed 
down, but that the copy should be a proto- 
type. Too often the sculptor or the painter 
desires to idealize his subject; this he has no 
right to do when he makes what he claims to 
be a true portrait. If he wants to make an 
ideal Venus or Adonis, that is quite another 
thing. He can idealize the ideal as much as 
he pleases; the world will accept it as his 
version of the beautiful, and give him credit 
in proportion as his work is in harmony with 
nature; but when he deals with the personal 
portrait, he must rigidly copy what lies before 
him; not only what to him is important in 
relation to its beauty, but delineate every out- 
line as nearly as possible like the original; 
and the better he understands the science of 
character, the great head-center of the human 
system, the better will he be able to perceive 
what is the most important to transmit to his 
canvas or stone. 

The collection of the models now on exhi- 
bition for the Farragut monument is an inter- 
esting study to the phrenologist ; and on look- 
ing upon them he regrets the prejudice to a 
science which reveals so much to man. There 
are some dozen models in this group, no two 
of them are anywhere near alike in their por- 
traiture. We do not expect them to be alike 
in design ; but inasmuch as they would all 
hand down to posterity the general form of 
the great naval hero, they should agree in their 
essential points as far as being a fair representa- 
tion of the man’s form and features is concern- 
ed. Some make him appeur as though he was a 
short, thick-set man, not more than five feet 
high ; while others carry the idea that he was 
as tall and slender as Abraham Lincoln. Some 
give him one profile of head, and some another. 
According to all the pictures that we have seen 
of the man, he had a bold aquiline nose, and 
not a very prominent chin. Now, some of 
these models represent him as having a straight 
nose, and even one or two as having a nose 
much inclined to a pug; while a few give him 
the bold aquiline nose corresponding with the 
pictures that we have referred to. No two 
entirely agree in shape of the nose; and they 
differ as much in the character of the chin, 
some making it prominent, and some retiring. 
Where they fail to coincide in such important 
features, one readily sees that there is very 
little resemblance between them; and when 
he looks at them altogether, he is apt at first to 
ask himself if they can all be intended for the 





same individual. Fortunately, we all have 
some idea of the general outline of Farragut. 
But suppose we had not; that he was some 
ancient hero of whom we had no knowledge 
beyond what was conveyed by the sculptor’s 
version; we would get a very poor and mixed 
idea of the character of the man, if we looked 
to such types as these for information. 

Having said this of some of them, it is but 
fair to state that there are a few among the 
number which correspond more to what has 
been published as a good portrait of the man. 

What we contend here is, that if all these 
different artists were phrenologists, and had 
studied their character in that light, there 
would not have been this great diversity in 
their versions of the features and form of the 
man which America is about to honor by hand- 
ing down those features and forms to coming 
generations, that they may the better know 
what kind of a man he was. 

Among the many who will gaze upon the 
accepted statue, there will not be a few phre- 
nologists ; they will wish to study it,even as a 
geologist studies a specimen which he conceives 
wiil reveal a secret of nature. How important 
to the world that every line and point should 
be just as it was in the individual which it 
would commemorate ! 

We can not be too particular in such things. 
The world at large little dreams of how much 
importance, oftentimes, a single point is in 
settling grave questions, and in none should 
more care be exercised than in what pertains to 
human character ; for the higher the type of 
organization in the scale of nature, the greater 
the difference in the whole, which may result 
from a very slight difference of a single point. 

I. P.N. 
—~99o—__—_—__ 


THE COMING MAN. 


NDER this caption The Wayside pub- 

lishes the following excellent advice 

to our boys; the engraving is also from its 
columns : 

Look at his honest face; his firm lip; his 
speaking eye! The elements of manhood are 
his! He has good health, which is essential 
to the most successful manhood. We venture 
he uses neither pills nor stimulants! Neither 
rheumatism, nervousness, nor dyspepsia troub- 
les him. The day to him is a happiness, and 
the night a blessing. His sleep is sweet, and 
his dreams are like angel whispers. 

He has learned the habit of attention. He . 
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does one thing at a time, and that well. See 
how intently he reads. How eagerly he gives 
his whole mind to the thing in hand! 

Then he loves knowledge. He is not a 


| 
rich man’s son, as you see by his clothes. He | 


mind with the literature of his father’s pro- 
fession; or in mastering the knotty prob- 
lems of science: in learning a language; or 
in kindling his moral faculties by seeking, 
“as for hidden treasures,” the knowledge of 
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has to work for a living; this he is not 
ashamed to do. He means to be one of the 
world’s producers. But he does not intend 
to be ignorant. His times of leisure he spends, 
not in reading silly tales, but in storing his 





God. Then he is neat in person. See how 
clean and tidy he looks! (But one hint we 
would whisper in his ear is, that he take off 
his hat when in-doors! ) 

Look, too, at his kindly countenance. 
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There is no snarl in him! He is so full of 
love that his face beams with its light. He 
is his sister's companion, counselor, and 
helper, his father’s pride, and his mother’s 
hope and joy. 

Such men as he will make are the pioneers 
of thought and enterprise, and the pillars of 
liberty in every age. But 

“Tl fares the state, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates, and men decay.”’ 





[Our only criticism on this subject, is in 
the way the boy is seated. It is not pretty 
to put the feet upon the rounds of the chair 
—nor to sit ina cramped up position. He 
should sit and stand straight. He could 
read just as well with his shoulders thrown 
back, his chest forward, and his feet on the 
floor. Reader, do you not think so?—Ep. 
PHREN. JOURNAL. ] 
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ECCENTRIC 


[Most inventors are peculiar, if not eccentric; 
some are warped so much as to be regarded as 
crazy; still others devote all their time, all their 
means, and the means of their friends if they can 
get it, to their chimeras. In such cases there is 
more Constructiveness and Ideality than Causality 
and sound information. The Scientifie American 
gives the following sketch, which will recall to 
mind the experience of many editors and others 
who have been bored by eccentrics. ] 

F any one should undertake to write a 
volume on the subject of inventors— 
“their vagaries and vicissitudes” would be 
a “taking” title, as publishers express it— 
we believe that a tome as ponderous as Web- 
ster’s Dictionary might be produced and yet 
not exhaust the topic. As a class, they are 
looked upon as enthusiasts, fanatics, seekers 
after will-of-the-wisp theories, until some day 
the public wakes up to the fact that one out 
of the million has immortalized himself and 
conferred incalculable benefits on the human 
race, Then, if it can not crush him or deprive 
him of the result of his labors, it bows down 
to him, pours gold into his pocket, erects 
statues to his memory, and complacently ab- 
sorbs his glory under the grand title of our 
“national genius.” Meanwhile, the other 
nine hundred and odd thousand continue to 
be “ visionary monomaniacs.” 

The popular notion of an inventor is ad- 
mirably depicted in a comedy, written by a 
well-known literary lady, and recently pro- 
duced at one of the theaters in this city. The 
principal character is a childish old man who 
has invented a flying-machine, in his attempts 
to perfect which he has swamped a fortune. 
The action hinges on the efforts of his daugh- 
ter to save him from further waste and to 
protect the family homestead, which, it seems, 
her father mortgages to obtain money to pur- 
sue his scheme. Though the play has not 
been successful, to this one character we can 





INVENTORS. 


award hearty praise. The utter indifference 
to every subject save his invention; the desire | 
to sacrifice everything, even the roof over his 
head, for the “ benefit of mankind ;” the ear- 
nest catching at every word of encourage- 
ment; the delight of tne old man when the 
wily lawyer, who is plotting against hini 
promises assistance, and his total despair 
when he finds his means all gone and him- 
self unable to put “ the very last and finish- 
ing touch ” to his device, were most graphic- 
ally depicted—an old friend was on the stage 
before us, repeating familiar words. 
Fortunately, the eccentricity of genius is 
the exception and not the rule, while it is the 
prominence which individuals unwittingly 
give to themselves that leads them to be re- 
garded as types of a class. We constantly 
hear of schemes as impracticable and as wild 
as the search for the philosopher’s stone or 
the elixir of life. The quest of perpetual 
motion is indeed our modern alchemy. Often 
we learn of instances of labor so patient, and 
confidence so implicit in future triumph, that 
the very pathos of the case disarms condem- 
nation. There is an old man who haunts the 
halls of Congress in Washington ; he has done 
so for years, with a faith which is wonderful, 
if not sublime. He is over seventy years of 
age, always neatly dressed, though there is a 
tinge of mild decay now coming over his 
raiment, and. generally wanders about with 
a bundle of pamphlets under his arm. He 
is ready to explain his theory to any one, 
and advances his views in the mildest and 
most deferential of terms until some one ven- 
tures to doubt their practicability, when 
a tigress robbed of her whelps could not be 
more incensed. His invention is something 
about applying cement to the banks and 
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bottoms of canals, so that the earth can not 
be washed away, while the cutting may at 
the same time be easily kept clean. The old 
man believes most implicitly that some day 
the Government will adopt his system and, 
by some mysterious process in the committee 
rooms, an appropriation will be awarded him. 
Session after session passes and still he waits ; 
nothing wearies him, and rebuffs are of no 
avail. Recently he has been villainously 
swindled by two men said to be high in 
political position, who have taken his money 
and promised to assist him; but they have 
done nothing except put him off with lying 
excuses, and Congress meets and adjourns 
without knowing of the existence of either 
the inventor or his ideas. Thus he will con- 
tinue, pouring his scanty means into the 
hands of these harpies, and coming from his 
home in Ohio to Washington every winter 
until death overtakes him, as far at the end 
as at the beginning from the realization of 
his wild phantasy. There is a humorous as 
well as a grave side to the subject; perhaps 
the majority of cases would excite laughter 
before pity. A metaphysical genius with un- 
kempt auburn locks and dilapidated gar- 
ments infests newspaper offices and the 
Liberal Club in this city. He is ready at all 
times to argue anything, but has a particular 
fondness for metaphysics and squaring the 
circle. For accomplishing the latter, he has 
invented a new process, which consists in 
considering the difference between the cir- 
cumference and the circumscribed polygon 
as an infinitesimal quantity too small to be 
noticed. It is needless to state that by this 
method he arrives at, to him, perfectly satis- 
factory results. 

Another instance is that of a recent exile 
from Erin who, for some time past, has been 
seeking to secure the adoption of his inven- 
tion by Congress.* It was suggested at one 
time to fire cannon at different villages 
throughout the country to warn farmers of 
the approach of a storm. This idea our 
Irishman had improved upon, and he claimed 
that his signal could be heard around aradius 
of twenty-five miles from his machine. The 
device was economical, simple, supplied a 
want long felt, etc., etc., the usual formula. 
He worried the Committee of the House on 
commerce to procure him an appropriation— 





a hundred thousand dollars or so—but per- 
sistently refused to tell what his invention 
was. He “didn’t propose to let his secret 
out and be robbed, but wanted the appropria- 
tion first.” Finally he consented to allow the 
Light House Board to investigate the matter. 

It was discovered that the device consisted 
in a huge funnel, with the little part down 
and the big part up. The little part was to 
be fitted with a whistling apparatus, and 
arranged upon a framework at some distance 
from the ground. When the telegraph should 
bring intelligence of a coming storm, an 
immense plug, hanging above the funnel, was 
to be loosened, when it would descend with 
great rapidity—pile-driver fashion—into the 
funnel, forcing the air into and through the 
lower small part of the machine, and thus 
produce a sound of stupendous volume which 
would be audible for twenty-five miles. The 
Board heartlessly reported against the inven- 
tion, and the inventor was last heard of 
endeavoring to convince the public that the 
examiners had been bribed by an envious 
rival. 

[ Nevertheless, what inventor ever yet sub- 
mitted a new and really valuable idea to the 
gaping multitude, and was not laughed at 


_and called crazy? Let us be patient, con- 


siderate, lenient toward men of warped ge- 

nius and eccentric originality. One may 

“entertain angels unawares.”} 
+++ 


INTEMPERANCE IN INDIANA. 


LADY, whose interest in the cause of 

social reform has taken a practical 
shape, gives the public, through the press, 
some facts and figures with reference to the 
comparative contributions of the counties of 
Indiana to the State prison. As is always the 
case, rum is in the majority where vice and 
crime abound. 

Eighteen counties, with 84,861 voters, sup- 
port 1,179 saloons, and furnish our prisons 
with 475 of the 744 convicts in the State. 

Sixty-five other counties support but 968 
saloons, and, with a voting population of 
154,842, furnish but 238 of the 744 State Prison 
convicts. 

Nine counties without a saloon in their lim- 
its, having 22,366 voters, furnish only thirty- 
one convicts, an average of one to 715. 

Two hundred and eighty-six of the convicts 
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of 1872 report themselves temperate, 203 in- 
temperate, and 106 moderate drinkers. Esti- 


a year, it would be worth $123,609.44 more 
than the $99,598.56, earnings of convict labor 


SIR JOHN 


HE death of this veteran author and 
politician, at the ripe age of eighty 
years, brings to mind several incidents in his 
career of an interesting character. He was 


born on the 17th October, 1792, at Exeter. 
Early in life he devoted himself to the study 
of languages, and in their acquisition dis- 
It is said that 


played a remarkable facility. 
he became convers- 


4 


in prison. In the single county of Marion, with 


; one convict to ninety-five voters, there are 
mating the labor of the convicts at home at $300 | 


twice as many saloons as convicts, and the 
criminal expenses chargeable to liquor amount 


| to $46,809.36. 


BOWRING. 


continent and elsewhere, to inquire into the 


| commercial relations of certain States. In 


pursuance of this charge, he visited Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Syria, and finally the 


| countries of the German Zollverein, as then 


constituted. He was elected several times 
to the House of Commons, serving from 1835 
to 1837, and from 1841 to 1849, and notwith- 
standing his rela- 





ant with thirty dif- 
ferent tongues, and 
he rendered no small 
service to English 
literature by col- 
lecting and translat- 
ing both the more | 
ancient and more 
modern popular 
poems of the Euro- 
pean nations and 
peoples. His trans- 
lations preserve with 
much accuracy both 
the meaning and the 
spirit of the origin- \ 
als, and exhibit su- .. 
perior capacity as a &G, 
versifier. 

He became very intimately associated with 
Jeremy Bentham, and at the death of that 
eminent doctrinnaire was constituted one of 
his executors, and intrusted with the editor- 
ship of his works. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Westminster Review, Sir John, 
or, rather, Mr. John Bowring, as he was then 
styled, became its editor, and occupied that 
position for five years. In 1828 he visited 
Holland; his letters concerning that country 
were published in the Morning Herald, of 
London, and procured for him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, from the University of 
Groningen. 

A commission given him by the British 
government required him to travel on the 








_—_—_——— 


tions to the govern- 
“ ment, he displayed 
in the course of his 
parliamentary ca- 
reer unusual polit- 
ical independence— 
actively prompting 
the policy of free 
trade. 

In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed British con- 
sul at Hong-Kong, 
and superintendent 
of trade in China. 

In 1853 he return- 
ed to England, and, 
in consideration of 
— his services, the hon- 

ry" or of knighthood 
was conferred on him, and the appointment 
to the governorship of Hong-Kong given him. 
In 1855 he concluded a commercial treaty 
with Siam; an interesting account of the visit 
made in that connection has been published 
by him under the title of “ The Kingdom and 
People of Siam.” 

In 1856 Sir John made a mistake in the 
administration of Hong-Kong affairs which 
resulted seriously both to his reputation 








| and the relations of England with China at 


that time. An insult having been offered to 
a Chinese vessel said to have been under the 


| protection of the British flag, he at once 


ordered an attack on certain Chinese forts, 


i and that without consulting the home gov- 
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ernment, a proceeding which aroused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in England, and 
produced a ministerial crisis. Subsequent 
to that time Sir John Bowring held sundry 
nominal appointments under the government, 
but entered upon no very active duties. In 
literature he has held a good position, and 
been honored by many scholarly dignities. 
Germany seems to have had him in special 
respect, and he entertained no small admi- 
ration for Germany. He was personally 
acquainted with Goethe, Humboldt, Bettina, 
Freiligrath, and received high honors at the 
court of Berlin. 

He was married twice, his first wife having 
died of the effects of poison administered 
by the unfriendly Chinese in 1858. 

The American author, John Neal, who was 


7 





personally acquainted with him, says in his 
piquant, off-hand style: 

“The most poetical face I ever saw in my 
life; rather slight of build, and not over five 
feet seven ; with large Caution, large Ideality, 
prodigious A pprobativeness, and Self-Esteem 
enough, I should guess, for a great reformer, 
though wanting in steadfastness and compre- 
hensiveness. Before he undertook the West- 
minster Review—and he did not overtake it— 
for years he was a wine merchant, failed, and 
got rid of his creditors—he never knew how 


himself; took to poetry, gave a series of capi- 
tal translations from the great northern store- 
house, and, at the last, became a power in 
the state—or, rather, in that portion of the 
state where Benthamism prevailed. But he 
was a man to be misunderstood, and, on the 
whole, would bear watching.” 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


PUBLISHERS of magazines receive complaints, 

now and then, from subscribers, agents, and 
patrons, to the effect that some of the numbers 
fail to reach them. Some complain that their 
orders are not filled “by return of the very first 
mail, as promised.’?” And some—as one man in 
Texas—say they have received no returns what- 
ever from orders. 

Now, it is so easy to cast all the blame on “ Un- 
cle Samuel,”’ who manages the mails, that one who 
is far from infallible, and just as liable to make 
mistakes as others, is likely to say, ‘‘It wasn’t 
me.’’—‘*T didn’t do it.”"—** You are to blame,”’ and 
so forth. One should not forget that more than a 
million of letters, papers, magazines, etc., pass 
through the post-office in this city every day; and 
that wrappers or stamps are sometimes torn off on 
the way, and the address lost; that occasionally 
post-office clerks, or even postmasters, may “* bor- 
row’ a paper or magazine and forget to return it 
to its wrapper or to deliver it to the owner. Then, 
correspondents do not always name the post-office 
where answers are expected to be sent. Indeed, 
such a thing as omitting, altogether, to sign their 
names to their own letters has occurred. The 
Dead Letter Office, at Washington, D. C., receives 
thousands of lost letters every week, whose writ- 
ers can not be found, as they contain no proper 
address. The Texas man is not alone in his losses. 
More than one letter posted in that ‘‘Lone Star 
State’? has been wickedly robbed by somebody. 
We hope Uncle Samuel will detect the thief, and 
send him to a spacious boarding-house, with orna- 
mental iron bars before the windows, and keep 
him there till the disposition to steal shall have 
been overcome. 

Moreover, accidents occur to trains by colli- 





sions, by breaking through bridges, and the mails 
and freight are lost by water or by fire; steamers 
explode, get snagged, and sink, or are burned with 
tons of mail matter; post-offices are sometimes 
burned, mails are robbed, and in every case some- 
body loses money, books, papers, or magazines, 
or letters more precious than money or books, and 
hearts are saddened, friendships broken, or love 
estranged. 

Publishers sometimes are temporarily out of a 
particular book, and must wait a few days for a 
new edition to come from the press before an 
order can be filled, and customers feel disappoint- 
ed. When one waits a year to lay aside money 
for a much-desired book, he wants to see it as 
quickly as may be after his moncy is sent, and we 
do not blame him. 

Then, publishers themselves, or their clerks, 
make mistakes. One occurred not long ago in 
this office. Mr. Brush, of Columbus, Ohio, sent 
a dollar for the book ‘‘How to Paint,” and Rev. 
Mr. Angel sent a dollar for ‘‘ Man in Genesis and 
in Geology.’’? Imagine the surprise of Mr. Brush 
on receiving ‘‘ Man in Genesis,’”’ and of Mr. Angel 
on receiving ‘‘How to Paint!” In this case 
“things got mixed” by the mailing clerk, who, 
as a penalty for his carelessness, ought to have 
written letters of apology to each of the gentle- 
men, and to have had the cost of all the postages 
for returning and re-mailing the books deducted 
from his wages. All human beings are liable to 
make mistakes. Some are regular thick-thumbed 
and thick-skulled blunderheads, always stumbling 
and blundering. Others are so very careful that 
they “trot all day in a peck measure,” accomplish- 
ing little or nothing. We try to have our work 
properly done, but errors do happen. Ships with 
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hundreds of lives and thousands in treasure are 
lost through some slight error in reading the com- 
pass, or in taking observations, or failing to see 
the light; railway trains fly the track; horses, 
carriages, and passengers back off the dock or are 
precipitated down embankments into deep and 
dangerous gorges ; bones are broken and lives are 
lost owing to the falling out of a linch-pin, or the 
breaking of a strap. We don't like to make nor 
to hear excuses. The right thing should always 
be done at the right time. We shall keep on try- 
ing, though we fail again and again. Let us be 
lenient to the ignorant and unfortunate, and just 
to the willful and the wicked. Let each try to 
remedy all remediable errors, and bear with pa- 
tience that which can not be cured. 


—_+0e—__—_ 


WISDOM. 


To know how to wait is the secret of success.— 
De Maistre. 


TruTH is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.— Milton. 

Tue ruin of some men dates from some idle 
hour. Occupation is an armor to the soul. 

GREAT men and great institutions may be beyond 
the most of us, but great actions are for us all. 

Betrer than fame is still the wish for fame, the 
constant trainings for a glorious strife.— Bulwer. 


No man ever did a designed injury to another 
without doing a greater to himself.—Henry Home. 


Tue master of superstition is the people, and 
in all superstition wise men follow fools.—Bacon. 


Ir is more difficult, and calls for higher ener- 
gies of soul, to live a martyr than to die.—Horace 
Mann. 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over he is superior.— 
Lord Bacon. 
THE good wear their years as a crown of glory 
upon their heads; the bad, as a heavy burden 
upon their back. 
Tue real wants of nature are the measure of 
enjoyments, as the foot is the measure of the 
shoe. We can call only the want of what is 
necessary, poverty. 
A Goop man, who has seen much of the world, 
and is not tired of it, says: ‘‘ The grand essen- 
tials to happiness are something to do, something 
to love, and something to hope for.” 
‘On, patient, yet weary hearted ! 

Think ye the lofty foreheads of the world, 

That shine like full moons through the night of 
Time, 

Holding their calm, big splendor steadily, 

Forever at the toss of History— 

Think ye they rushed up with the suddenness 

Of rockets sportively flashed into Heaven, 

And flared to their immortal places there ?”’ 





MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Wuart is that which has a mouth, but never 
speaks, and a bed in which it never sleeps? A 
river. 


A LITTLE boy being asked, ‘“* What is the chief 
end of man?” replied, ‘‘The end what’s got the 
head on.”’ 


Tue lady who is followed by a train of admirers 
need not be astonished at remarks on the bustle 
behind her. 


** Arn’t it wicked to rob dis here roost, Jim?’ 
‘Dats a great moral question, Gumbo; we ain’t 
got time to argue it now. Hand down another 
pullet!”’ 

SucHis fame! When William Cullen Bryant, the 
poet, was in Mexico, he met an American lady, 
and after the introduction she remarked to a 
friend: ‘*Everybody in New York knows Mr. 
Bryant, and they all go to hear his minstrels 
sing !”” 

“On, Mr. Butcher, what a quantity of bone 
there was in that piece of meat we had from 
you!” said a lady, very indignantly. ‘‘ Was there, 
ma’am? But, howsomever, the first fat bullock 
I kill without any bone, I'll let you have one joint 
for nothing.” 


AN artist who had painted a portrait of a gentle- 
man noted for his frequent libations, invited the 
gentleman’s friends to see it. One of them, who 
was rather near-sighted, approaching it too closely, 
the artist, in alarm, exclaimed, ‘* Don’t touch it; 
it isn’t dry!” ‘‘ No use looking at it, then,” re- 
plied the gentleman; ‘it can’t be my friend.” 

Errects oF EpucatTion.—The proprietor of a 
country store once worked himself nearly into a 
brain fever endeavoring to make intelligible the 
following note, handed to him by a small boy, the 
son of one of his customers: 

“mister Grean, 

‘“*Wund you let my boy hev a par of Esy 
toad shuz ?” 

However, he was probably not more horrified 
than the schoolmaster who received the following 
note: 

“*T have desided to inter my boy in your scull.”’ 

UNAPPRECIATIVE.—‘‘ Well, Father Brown, how 
did you like my sermon yesterday?’’ asked a 
young preacher. ‘Ye see, parson,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘I haven’t a fair chance at them sermons of 
yourn. I’m an old man now, and Nave to set 
putty well back by the stove; and there’s old 
Miss Smith, n’ Widder Taff, n’ Mrs. Rylan’s dar- 
ters, and Nabby Birt, n’ all the rest, setting in 
front of me, with their mouths wide open, a swal- 
lerin’ down all the best of the sermon; n’ what 
gits down to me is putty poor stuff, parson, putty 
poor stuff!” : 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Eo Our Eorrespoudents. 


QUESTIONS OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall eapect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 





Books For Att Minps.—Can you 
give me the names and prices of a series of stand- 
ard works from which I may select for the feeding 
of my mind in its various parts? I mean, can 
you indicate good literature, adapted to the cul- 
ture of the reason, the imagination, the moral and 
religious sentiments, the social nature, etc. ? If so, 
you would accommodate a constant reader, and 
probably many other readers of the JOURNAL. 


Ans. What you ask can only be answered at the 
cost of much thought and investigation. We 
will, however, mention such authors as we can 
recall at the moment, and which we deem suitable 
for the purposes intimated. We regret that some 
of the best works must be omitted on account of 
the difficulty in procuring them. 

With regard to the culture of the powers of 
reasoning, you may read Bacon’s Essays, 16mo, 
$1.50; as annotated by Whately, 8vo, $3.50. 
Locke’s Human Understanding, $2.50; Tappan’s 
Logie, $1.50; Arnold’s Essays on Criticism, $2.25; 
Day’s Art of Discourse, $1.50. 

The range of works for the imaginative and 
esthetic faculties is extensive. Only a few can be 
named here. The prose and poetical works of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, Pope, Goldsmith, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Wordsworth, Herbert, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Gethe, Young, Bryant, Hemans, Whittier, 
Burns, etc., $1.50 a volume; Burke’s Sublime and 
Beautiful, $1.50; Alison on Taste, $1.50; De Quin- 
cey’s Essays, 3 vols., $5; Channing’s Essays on 
Rhetoric, $1.00; Emerson’s Essays, $1.50 a vol. ; 
Montaigne, $3; De Stael’s Germany, $4.50. 

In the sphere of morals and religion we almost 
hesitate to name any authors, so great is the diver- 
sity of opinion on questions of faith and practice. 
But we believe the reading of such writers as the 
following can not be other than elevating: Butler 
—Analogy of Religion, $1; Paley—Evidences of 
Christianity, $1.50; Natural Theology, $1.50; Ab- 
ercrombie—Moral Philosophy, $1.50; Beecher— 
Royal Truths, $1.50; Hagenbach—History of Doc- 
trines, $6. 





te 


Among the authors who have contributed to 
our knowledge of the affairs of every-day life 
are Beecher (Miss)— Domestic Economy, $1.50, 
Letters on Health and Happiness, $1; Mann— 
Thoughts for a Young Man, 75 cents; Smiles— 
Self Help, $1.25; Franklin—Autobiography, $2.50; 
What to Do, and Why, $1.75; How to Write, 
Talk, Behave, and Do Business, $2.25; Opportuni- 
ties for Industry, $1.25; The Family and its Mem- 
bers, $1.25. —_ 

DEsTRUCTIVENESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 


—How can one have strong and active Destruct- 
iveness and Benevolence at the same time? 


Ans. These can co-exist just as well as the mus- 
cle that lifts the arm and the muscle that pulls the 
arm down. They seem to antagonize, yet when 
used in proper measure in a proper way they har- 
monize. Lemon juice is very sour; sugar is very 
sweet. Both used together, and the lemonade 
is all the richer; and neither the acid nor the 
saccharine matter is obliterated, but both are mod- 
ified. The blueand the yellow, which combine to 
make green, are each represented in a modified 
condition, but each exerts its full force or influ- 
ence, though it be not exerted alone. 

Destructiveness gives vim and earnestness; it 
makes a man strong, thorough, and executive. 
Benevolence gives sympathy, kindness, generosi- 
ty, and pathos. The surgeon nerves himself up 
by Destructiveness to lance the carbuncle or am- 
putate the limb, and he is also moved by generous 
and benevolent sympathy in behalf of the suffer- 
ing patient. He may have his ambition excited 
with reference to his success—his ingenuity awake 
to do the work with skill, and his Acquisitiveness 
may not forget the fee; and yet, practically, he is 
as kind and tender as justice to the patient can 
demand. 

Combativeness and Cautiousness, in like man- 
ner, are antagonistic, but both act sometimes in 
harmony in carrying out a particular design. Cau- 
tiousness makes the man afraid of danger, while 
Combativeness arms itself to meet the danger. 
The left arm of the boxer represents Cautiousness, 
for it wards off the blows of the opponent, while 
the right hand represents Combativeness, for it is 
eager to punish the adversary. A man works hard 
to earn money, his Acquisitiveness stimulates him 
and calls into action his energy, his prudence, and 
policy, awakens his skill and his wisdom, the ob- 
ject being acquisition, money-getting. And what 
does he do with it? That depends upon the ac- 
tive motives which stimulated Acquisitiveness. 

If a young man wish to establish himself ina 
home with a wife, his conjugal nature is the mov- 
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ing impulse. If he be a parent with children to 
foster and educate, Parental Love is the motive. 
Some earn money to bestow it on charitable ob- 
jects, and here we have an instance in which gen- 
erosity inspires selfishness, and selfishness minis- 
ters to generosity: 

A miserly physician in a Swiss or French town, 
we think, lived poorly, collected his bills sharply, 
accumulated every dollar he could earn and get, 
and so invested his money as to make it increase 
as much as possible, and was looked upon by the 
populace with aversion on account of his parsimo- 
ny and greed. But when he was dead, and his 
will was opened, behold! his vast estate was de- 
voted wholly to the introduction of pure water as 
a permanent blessing to the very city in which he 
had made his money, and whose citizens had hated 
him for his apparent selfishness. Being a physi- 
cian, he was led to consider the chief want of that 
people, and he had employed every means to make 
all the money he could, honestly, that he might 
have enough to carry out the purpose which actu- 
ated his benevolent spirit. 

When we read that passage of Scriptnre which 
says, ‘* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,”’ the par- 
adox is explained by the feelings of those persons 
who are parents and who use severity in the chas- 
tisement of children, that they may do them good 
and lead them to uprightness and happiness. 
Persons who look with partial judgment upon 
that statement think it a poor way to evince love, 
to chasten the subject of it. The lazy young eagles 
would lie in the nest and allow themselves to be 
fed, we know not how long, if the mother did not 
drive and worry them by punishment to make 
them use their wings to keep from falling from 
the nest. Thus they get the exercise which finally 
gives them’strength to wing the air for themselves. 

It is said that eagles sometimes throw their 
young out of the nest, and as they awkwardly use 
their wings and partially sustain themselves, the 
mother eagle dives below them, and gives them 
support and rest on her wings, then suddenly 
drops, leaving the young eagle to the use of its 
wings again. The young eagle dislikes it, doubt- 
less, as the little girl does the knitting lesson, or 
the sewing lesson, or the spelling lesson, or the 
lesson in housekeeping. But ultimately both the 
eagle and the girl come to the proper use of their 
powers, and rejoice practically in the severity 
which compelled them to effort. 

Lecrvurers Wantep.—Mr. WELts: 
I applied to you last winter to deliver a lecture in 
our place, Salem, Ohio, or to send us a good man. 
I now most warmly re-extend my invitation. If 
you can not come, will you send us one whom you 
can recommend as an able expounder of the sci- 


ence. We would like a lecture, or a series of lec- 
tures any time. 8S. W. STREET. 


Ans. We find it difficult to answer many calls 
for lectures out of New York, Brooklyn, and their 
near neighborhood. If our duties in New York 





were less, it would give us pleasure to respond to 
such invitations, and to expend half of our time 
in the field. Hundreds of communities are anx- 
ious for a good course of lectures on Phrenology, 
Physiology, and their adaptation to education, 
selection of pursuits, choice of business partners 
and life companions. The greatest subject for 
man to study is man. And though the uncultured 
may eagerly rush to witness low shows and vulgar 
performances, the great middle and upper ranges 
of human life will listen to that which pertains to 
man and mind with an interest not obtained by 
anything else which may be presented to the pub- 
lic. A vulgar theatrical pantomime may be wit- 
nessed once by those who can relish it, but once 
seems to suffice, for a time at least. A course of 
twelve or twenty lectures on health, the laws 
which govern mind and body, and the nature, out- 
reach, and peculiarities of the mind will be lis- 
tened to with increasing interest to the end; and 
then for twenty years it is retained with precious 
memory. We hope to see the day when there 
will be a good phrenologist in every county in the 
United States which contains ten thousand inhab- 
itants. When Phrenology is better understood, 
and more extensively consulted, there will be few- 
er improper marriages, bad partnerships, wrong 
selections of occupations, and tlirce-quarters of 
the sickness and crime will be done away. 

Gas 1x Extracting Trereru.—Is the 
taking of gas when teeth are to be extracted inju- 
rious to the person? If so, to what extent? 

Ans. There are some persons who insist that the 
taking of any kind of anesthetic is injurious, and 
not to be allowed. They prefer to have the pa- 
tient endure the pain of the extraction of teeth or 
of a surgical operation. As they express it, ‘ Let 
nature have its course.” But the extracting of 
teeth may be called an artificial matter as well as 
the amputation of limbs or the opening of car- 
buncles. 

If people lived in harmony with nature entirely, 
their teeth would be likely to remain good until 
they were worn out. There might be no carbun- 
cles, no surgical operations required; but as peo- 
ple will build high houses, bridges, navigate dan- 
gerous seas, and ride on railroads, and run factories, 
and use powder and nitro-glycerine to blast the 
rocks which nature has made, they are thus liable 
to accidents and mishaps, to leg-breaking, etc., 
and, therefore, we must have surgery. 

It is believed by ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
the medical world, and perhaps an equal number 
of the citizens at large, that some kind of agent 
for the suppression of consciousness to pain is de- 
sirable. We have seen fourteen old, tender, par- 
tially decayed teeth removed from the mouth of a 
patient who had taken gas. It was done in less 
than a minute. The whole process of going into, 
having the teeth extracted, and coming ont of the 
unconscious state was but two minutes and a half, 
and the patient declared that she was not con- 
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scious of anything being done. Some peculiarly 
constituted, extra sensitive persons are unfavor- 
ably affected by chloroform, by nitrous oxyd gas, 
or by ether, and occasionally their use has been 
disastrous. Scarcely a year ago a woman in Brook- 
lyn inhaled gas or chloroform at the hands of one 
who is accustomed to administer it, and before 
the dentist could manage to extract the teeth she 
was dead. But it was said that she had disease of 
the heart. Bad news, or a sudden fright, or good 
news might have carried her off as soon, by stop- 
ping the action of the heart. In the hands of 
judicious persons of long experience, the adminis- 
tration of gas, ether, or chloroform for surgical 
operations is believed generally to be desirable. 
Persons of ordinary health, probably, receive no 
greater detriment from the judicious use of these 
agents for surgical purposes, than would be caused 
by taking a glass of brandy or a strong draught of 
coffee or tea. — 

Foop, CorrrrE, AND Wine.—What 
kind of food is best for me to eat? What about 
the use of coffee, milk, wine, and cider? My oc- 
cupation is teaching, age twenty years. I am am- 
bitious to acquire a first-class education, and grad- 
uate from an educational institution. 


Ans. All the wine and cider which nature seems 
to tolerate is that which one can make by eating 
the fruit itself. They are alcoholic in their tenden- 
cies. Alcohol is poisonous, and should be avoid- 
ed, especially by the young and the studious. 
Coffee is a stimulant. In many cases it disturbs 
the action of the heart, sends the blood unduly to 
the brain, and shortens life. Thousands every 
year die from affections of the heart induced by 
the use of coffee, tobacco, and spices. In regard 
to food we will say, in short, it should be plain 
and simple. Beef and mutton, if one eats meat. 
Pork you should repudiate, and in a warm climate 
butter and other fatty matter should be sparingly 
used. In our Combined Annuals, price two dol- 
lars, there will be found an analysis of nearly all 
kinds of food; in another work, entitled, ‘‘ Food 
and Diet,” price $1.75, there is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the whole dietary subject. 


In Love.—I am only eighteen years 
old, and about three years ago I fell in love with 
a young lady, just my age, but I can do noth- 
ing with her. She don’t like me, but I do love 
her. It is her is on my mind all the time, and I 
can not think of no girl like her. She is living a 
couple hundred miles from my residence. Is there 
any way for me to succeed with her through writ- 
ing? If not, is there any way to keep my mind 
from her? ours, 3. C. f 

Ans. You are too young for matrimony, and 
should think more of your books. When better 
educated, and about five or six years older, you 
will choose a companion more wisely. Consult 
common-sense and your clergyman. 

Sprper Wess.—I have noticed in go- 
ing to a field in the morning which was plowed 
the previous day thousands of threads like spider 
webs stretched over the new plowed field in 





every direction. Are they really spider threads ? 
z they are, what kind and class of spiders make 
them 


Ans. They are, no doubt, the threads of the field 
spider. The technical name or class of the spin- 
ster we are not naturalists enough to tell you. 


Is rr CLatRVOYANCE ?—Please tell us 
in the JouRNAL why phrenologists (some, at least, ) 
are able to tell the color of the hair blindfolded, 
and after an examination and the applicant has 
taken his seat in the congregation again, how can 
a good phrenologist find the individual examined ? 
An anxious few await your answer. T. H., JR. 


[We leave it for those who know, to answer. ] 


Your CHARACTER FROM Your LIKE- 
NESS. — We received the following letter from a 
young man in Missouri. He says, ‘‘I have be- 
come quite interested in your JourNnaL. I would 
like to have my character delineated so as to know 
in what position of life I can best fit myself, and 
also to find out the deficiencies and try to remecy 
them. I am young and am thrown upon my own 
resources. Trusting to your knowledge and expe- 
rience, Fg advice will be thankfully received. 
Inclosed find stamp. Please inform me of the 
best method, and let me know as soon as conve- 
nient. Yours sincerely, *# #” 


In this and similar cases we send a copy of the 
“Mirror of the Mind,” which explains just how 
the thing may be done. 


What Chen Sap. 


Tut Trur Necro Typr.— Reading 
“New Physiognomy,” in connection with other 
works, I have much profit. I enjoy a felicitous 
companionship with your JourNAL. Like Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, I don’t see a gate, but I do see a 
light. I can find you thousands of unalloyed ne- 
groes who have just as good features as the best 
American types, excepting the width of brain. 
My plea, then, is for a better type than is usually 
represented of them. ‘The Germans are not all 
Humboldts. The French are not all Cuviers. 
Englishmen are not all Shakspeares. Americans 
are not all Beechers, Clarks, Websters, etc., but an 
endless variety of configuration. So, if the best 
negro is given as the type, there is the same varia- 
tion and conformity. The Rev. Henry H. Garnett, 
of your own city, Hon. Elliot, of 8. C., Judge J. 
J. Wright, of Penn., Senator Revels, of Miss., are 
all unadulterated negroes, and much higher and 
more promising types than yet found in the usual 
classifications. Dr. Livingstone says truly, as wit- 
nessed to by Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, and 
other travelers, ‘‘Cambeze is a most intelligent 
prince” (‘* Livingstone Lost and Found,”’ p. 651). 
‘* His Queen is a fine, tall, handsome young wo 
man” (p. 584). He speaks of them being very 
beautiful, and repeats on p. 535, ‘‘ They are (the 
women) remarkably pretty creatures, and have 
nothing in common with the west coast negroes 
but the woolly hair. They have fine noses, well 
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cut and not over full lips, and a prognathous jaw 
is uncommon.” North of Manyema he finds a 
very fine people, with cuteness and sagacity in 
trade. Furthermore, he says, ‘‘ They raise goats, 
sheep, hogs, cattle, poultry, grain, and make cloth 
of grass; industry, ingenuity, I should say, are 
characteristics.”’ In his letters to Mr. Bennett, he 
speaks of African peculiarities, and, after quoting 
Winwood Reade, he says, ‘But low, retreating 
foreheads, prognathous jaws, lark heels, and other 
peculiarities, are no more typical Africans than 
typical Englishmen; and that the highland Afri- 
cans are average specimens of humanity.”’ “Ina 
convention of a negro tribe, King Msama and his 
chief men and Arabs,”’ he says, “‘ you would find 
no more intellectual heads in an assembly of Lon- 
don or Paris.’”” Of course, he excepts Americus 
and faces to correspond. ‘‘ The women are charm- 
ing; large, black eyes, beautiful foreheads, nicely- 
rounded limbs, well-shaped forms, and small hands 
and feet. Cambeze’s Queen would be esteemed a 
beauty in London, Paris, or New York.” God 
bless that old traveler’s efforts and his unbiased 
truth, and his aid to negro elevation. Though 
like one born out of due season, we may equal the 
chiefest yet. GEO. H. IMES. 
A Purenovoeicat Incipent.—EnpiTor 
OF THE JOURNAL: I have witnessed a test of Phre- 
nology which may be interesting to the readers of 
the JouRNAL: Recently a man, gnd a woman he 
called his wife, came to my house and engaged 
board. A few days afterward, Dr. Carter, the 
resident physician of the place, a gentleman well 
versed in Phrenology, was required in my family, 
and when he called he saw for the first time our 
new boarder, the lady. While in the house, the 
conversation happened to turn to Phrenology, and 
the lady expressed a desire to have her head exam- 
ined. Thereupon the doctor delineated her char- 
acter, and said she was benevolent, very secretive, 
fond of novels, romance, ardent, but fickle in love 
affairs, and gave his opinion that she had eloped 
with the man she claimed asa hasband. To our 
surprise she frankly owned this as the truth. In 
a few days her real husband came from a neigh- 
boring State and took his truant wife back to her 
home. The doctor, to my knowledge, never had 
seen or known anything of the woman before, 
and her pretended husband was not present. Dr. 
Carter is known to be one of the ablest physicians 
in the State of Missouri. A. L, KING, 
Wuata Teacuer Says.—I have been 
a constant reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for the last three years, and am a subscriber to the 
Science of Health. I can not refrain from express- 
ing my warmest admiration and entire approba- 
tion of both journals. I do not believe there is a 
journal in the English language better calculated 
to elevate the mind and give a high tone to the 
general character than the PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NaL. I wish that every family in the land could 





be supplied with it. I feel that I have been greatly 
benefited by it, and aided in my work of teaching, 
and I should be glad to see others share the bless- 
ing. Very sincerely yours, MRS. A. C. V. 5. 


Taat Purenotocy-Jenntson JOKE. 
—From the Kansas State Record, Topeka, March 12. 

A subscriber to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
received the following letter and extract, and de- 
sires us to answer it. Todo so most effectually, 
we publish the communication, and state in an- 
swer that no such occurrence as related in the 
Tribune extract has occurred in this city. The 
story was started by some joker, and manufactur- 
ed ‘out of whole cloth.” 

EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

“The use and beauty of some kinds of phreno- 
logical science were nobly shown forth the other 
evening in Topeka, where a lecturer on bumps 
was delighting a large audience. Sundry ignorant 
and unpleasant persons, to whom this scientific 
dispensation is not sacred, resolved to play dark 
tricks upon the good man, and to that end intro- 
duced upon the stage a very pious and reputable 
Kansas editor as ‘ Col. Jennison,’ a celebrated gam- 
bler and scamp of Leavenworth. The phrenolo- 
gist solemnly wandering over this worthy being’s 
brain, became filled with inspiration and enthu- 
siasin, and gave him a character of a dark, despe- 
rate, and outrageous kind, pronouncing him a dan- 
gerous man, and one from whom pistols and 
bowie-knives should be secluded. he gleeful 
and unpleasant persons before mentioned then in- 
troduced the real Col. Jennison as ‘ Elder Davis,’ 
a noted local preacher. This gentleman, to whom 
his career is doubtless dear, was astonished and 
horrified to hear himself called ‘a man of extreme 
modesty, large Conscientiousness, very sensitive, 
full of sympathy, and ready to die for the right.’ 
There is no phrenologist in Topeka now.” 

New York, Feb. 20, 1873. 

Dear Sir—As you are a subscriber to our Jour- 
NAL, we write to ask you as to the truth or falsity 
of the matter stated in the above paragraph, which 
we clip from the New York Tribune of this morn- 
ing. Did it occur at all, and if so, how, and who 
was the phrenologist? An early reply will greatly 
oblige, yours truly, 8. R. WELLs, 

Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

On receipt of the Record’s statement in denial of 
the ‘* canard,” we sent it to the New York Tribune 
office, and here is the Tribune’s correction of the 
“ joke 2” 

“ Phrenology may or may not be true, but that 
is no reason why the Tribune should propagate 
false stories about phrenologists. The neat little 
legend which we printed the other day about a 
phrenological lecturer in Topeka, who, being told 
that a good citizen was a celebrated bully and 
gambler, examined his head only to find all the 
ignoble bumps most ignobly developed, is solemn- 
Wy pronounced by the Topeka Record to be an en- 
tire fabrication. It was devised, we suppose, by 
some enemy of Phrenology for the sake of annoy- 
ing those incomprehensible people who can not 
take a joke.”’ - 

[It seems that a downright falsehood may be a 
good “‘joke”’ in the New York Tribune.] 
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he Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tue Rocky Mountain Saints: A Full 
and Complete History of the Mormons, from 
the First Vision of Joseph Smith to the Last 
Courtship of Brigham Young, including the 
Story of the Hand-cart Emigration; the Mor- 
mon War; the Mountain Meadow Massacre; 
the Reign of Terror in Utah; the Doctrine of 
Human Sacrifice; the Political, Domestic, So- 
cial, and Theological Influences of the Saints ; 
the Facts of Polygamy; the Colonization of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Development of the 
_ Mineral Wealth of the Territory of Utah. 

T. B._H. Stenhouse, Twenty-five Years a 
Mormon Elder and Missionary, and Editor and 
Proprietor of the Salt Lake Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated with twenty-four full-page engrav- 
ings, a steel-plate frontispiece, an autographic 
letter of Brigham Young, and numerous wood- 
cuts. One vol., 8vyo; pp. 761; cloth. Price, $5. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


* Nothing extenuate ; 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 

These are the words with which our author 
commences his work, and right here it may be 
appropriate for a few words touching the author 
himself before attempting to describe his book. 

Who is this Mr. Stenhouse? Where is he 
from? How does he look? What are his ante- 
cedents and qualifications to write a book? We 
reply. Several personal interviews, the first of 
which was professional, when he came under our 
scientific inspection, while yet an Elder in the 
Mormon Church, for a phrenological analysis of 
his character. We found him a middle-aged man, 
standing, perhaps, five feet eight or more, and 
weighing from 175 upward. His head measures 
something more than twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, and he is well-proportioned through- 
out, with an exceptionally large, deep chest, with 
heart, lungs, stomach, etc., of unusual capacity. 
Indeed, the vital and recuperative powers are very 
remarkable. Of Scottish parentage, brought up 
in England, always religiously disposed, while a 
youth he became interested in Mormon teachings, 
accepted its doctrines, and become a missionary 
and a working apostle; visited Switzerland and 
other countries in the interest of the Mormon 
Church, and many converts were the result of his 
efforts, and large accessions to the migration to 
Utah testify to his efficient services therein. Mr. 
Stenhouse married a very intelligent lady, once a 
teacher, and he became the happy father of a con- 
siderable family, we do not know of how many 
children, some of whom are grown up, married, 
and settled. He is already a grandfather, though 
he does not seem to be more than from forty-five 
to fifty years of age. Returning from abroad, he 
resumed his labors in Utah, established and con- 





ducted a large daily journal, the Telegraph, which 
was a power in the land and profitable to its 
owner. Recently Mr. Stenhouse was led to ques- 
tion the correctness of some of the doctrines and 
prophecies of the Salt Lake Saints, and his quick 
and intelligent mind investigated and sifted all 
the points on which their doctrines were based. 

Finding the country flooded with false state- 
ments in regard to the Mormons, he undertook 
to write and to publish a history of the Rocky 
Mountain Saints, which has occupied him for 
several years past, the result of which is an octavo 
volume of more than 760 pages, with more than 
twenty full-page engravings, a capital portrait on 
steel of Brigham Young, and numerous other por- 
traits on wood of the leading men in Mormondom, 
some of whose heads would compare favorably 
with the best of those in the nation. Indeed, we 
have met not a few representatives in the Mor- 
mon Church who were entitled to become leaders 
among leading men. 

It is very easy to denounce those not of our 
own faith as imposters, swindlers, etc., and the 
Mormons will no doubt receive their share of 
such denunciation; but we will say this for them, 
that whatever other sins they have to answer for, 
they have been, while in Utah, the most industri- 
ous, the most temperate, so far as their habits 
were concerned, and the most religious of any 
similar number of persons on this or on any other 
continent. . : 

There was almost no alcoholic drinking, no 
gambling, no prostitution, and little or no pauper- 
jsm among them. They had to fight the storms, 
drouth, grasshoppers, and a most forbidding-look- 
ing country; but they subdued and conquered 
nature, making the “wilderness blossom as the 
rose,’ which all will admit who visit Salt Lake 
City, very recently a wilderness in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The book under notice gives the most complete 
statement of the origin, rise, progress, and present 
condition of that singularly interesting and won- 
derful people. In addition to all this, the indus- 
trious author has compiled a list of all books, 
pamphlets, essays, with innumerable private Ict- 
ters and valuable documents in manuscript, relat- 
ing to the Mormons, all of which are alphabetic- 
ally catalogued in the volume before us. This is 
not only the basis of history, but history itself. 

It has been well said that truth is stranger than 
fiction. We have here what may be called the 
truth of this whole matter : How and where Joseph 
Smith became impressed through a vision when 
yet astripling of a boy; how this vision grew upon 
him till it became thoroughly real; how he became 
the seer in its religious sense; and how many 
other men, educated men, accepted his proph- 
ecies, his revelations, and acted upon them. But 
we can not describe this work in a paragraph. It 
must be seen with its striking illustrations to be 
admired, and it must be read to be appreciated. 
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All, therefore, who have any interest in this phase 
of religious growth and development (call it a de- 
lusion, if you will, remembering at the same time 
that others will cast your own religion into your 
teeth, and say that you, too, are equally deluded 
in some other way) should procure a copy of the 
** Rocky Mountain Saints.” 


As Sue Wovutp Have Ir. By “ Alex.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

In these covers we have a brief consideration of 
the ‘* woman question ”’ in its general aspects, the 
author laying particular stress, if anywhere, upon 
the necessity for better physical development in 
American women if they would vie with their 
brothers in the strife for self-maintenance. Fash- 
ionable education, with its artificial notions of 
delicacy and refinement, and the whirl and excite- 
ment of the drawing-room, are not, according to 
our author’s views, the way in which women are 
to achieve their rights, perform their duties, and 
maintain an honorable independence. ‘ Alex”’ 
does not impute all the blame for the “‘ subjection 
of woman” to the wrongs inflicted by mankind, 
but is of opinion that much of the injustice exhib- 
ited toward her is due to her own indiscretion and 
willfulness. She is confident that she can emerge 
from her subjection and deperdence by reason of 
her innate strength and talent, assume her normal 
position as the equal of man, and yet be a woman 
still. The suggestions with regard to the develop- 
ment and culture of woman, here and there dis- 
tributed through the volume, are as valuable as 
truthful. °Tis a book at once candid and cogent, 
and in its compact style quite covers the ground 
of the subject discussed. 

A Manvat or Homeopatuic VETER- 
INARY Practice. Designed for Horses, all 
kinds of Domestic Animals and Fowls; Pre- 
scribing their Proper Treatment when Injured 
or Diseased, and their particular Care and Gen- 
eral Management in Health. One vol., Library 
Style; half calf, red edges; octavo; pp. 659. 
Price, $5. New York: Boericke and Tafel. 

A ponderous volume covering the whole ground 
of Homeopathic Veterinary Practice, including all 
kinds of domestic animals and even barn-door 
fowls; and why not? The alopathic school has 
issued many works on the subject, prescribing all 
the old methods of bleeding, blistering, purging, 
ete., to the agony of many a poor trembling biped. 
And now come the more merciful and considerate 
Homeopaths, with their infinitesimal remedies, 
with which they promise equally favorable if not 
better results. From the late epizootic which 
prevailed among horses throughout America (epi- 
zootic among animals corresponds to epidemic 
among men), has called the world’s attention to 
the necessity of kind care and judicious treatment 
to our willing servants everywhere. Those who 
would like to know more of this work should send 
stamp to the publishers for a descriptive circular, 
which will be sent them by return post. 





New Lire 1New Lanps: Notes of 
Travel. By Grace Greenwood. One vol.,12mo; 
pp. 413; cloth. Price, $2. New York: J. B. 

ord & Co. 


Grace Greenwood confesses her sins. In her 
preface she speaks of original sin, sins of omission 
and sins of commission. So much by way of con- 
fession. She concludes her preface, however, in 
these words: ‘If from some of the richest poetic 
treasure-fields of the world I have brought only 
rock-crystals of fancy and sentiment, I hope they 
are good articles of their kind, and I do not claim 
them diamonds.’”’ She begins her letters at Chi- 
cago, goes the rounds of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, and home via Colorado in the autumn. 
To say that she gives us magnificent pen-pictures 
of some of the sublimest scenery in the world is 
not exaggeration. She writes facts, and gives 
truthful descriptions of real scenes. The book is 
a republication from letters written last year to 
the New York Daily Times, wherein many readers 
feasted their minds on these rich literary treas- 
ures. The book is handsomely published, and will 
be read with avidity by all who take interest in 
our own great, great West. 


Sermons or Henry Warp BEeEcueEr in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from verbatim Re- 
ports, by T. J. Ellinwood. Plymouth Pulpit. 
Seventh Series, September, 1871, to March, 1572. 
Also, the same work, Eighth Series, from March 
to September, 1872. Octavo, cloth. Price, each, 
$2.50. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

Where this thinker, observer, talker, and writer 
gets all his thunder is a question which puzzles 
many. Week after week, month after month, and 
year after year, he pours forth enough volumes to 
stock a respectable private library. Nor is there 
any marked repetition in these utterances. There 
is something fresh, crisp, and vigorous in each 
and every statement, each and every sermon, lec- 
ture, oration, or discourse; something telling and 
instructive in every article—yea, in every para- 
graph which comes to the public through thie 
man’s brain. We will not undertake to solve the 
riddle or answer the question save to state that 
Mr. Beecher descended from good stock. He 
inherited an excellent constitution. Instead of 
being a chronic invalid, he is, for the most part, 
tough, hearty, and enduring. His habits are all 
regular and strictly temperate. He drinks no bad 
whisky (all whisky is bad,) neither smokes nor 
chews bad tobacco; nor does he dissipate in any 
way. His whole time is fully and profitably occu- 
nied. When he sleeps it is all over, and profound. 

y this he is recuperated, and the process of 
waste and repair go on harmoniously and con- 
stantly. The lamp of life is kept full of oil, and 
he does not permit the wick to be pricked up too 
high. In short, he is a model for a — an 
excellent subject for the painter, and an object of 
admiration by all human beings who meet him 
without prejudice. 

He makes no pretensions to being a genius, a 
philosopher, a poet, or an inventor. He simply 
claims to be a practical, common-sensed man. 
An interpreter of nature in its various aspects, his 
works will follow him, and when he departs this 
life the world will miss him. Hear him all who 
can. Read him all who may, and learn. 








